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HE SKILL, PRUDENCE and INTEGRITY 
of British bankers and the almost 
inexhaustible resources of British 

banks form the basis of Great Britain’s financial 
supremacy. 

It is now possible through the Trust of Bank 
Shares to make investments, even of moderate 
sums, spread over the shares of 40 leading British 
banks and discount companies. The investor is 
free from personal liability in respect of uncalled 
capital BANK-UNITS may be bought or sold at 
any time, free of commission and stamp duty, 
through any Stockbroker or Bank. The estimated 
| -gtoss yield at current prices and based on cash 
| dividends is approximately 4 per cent. Price of 
| Units, 15th December, 1937 - - - 18s. 6d. 


—-' TRUST 
BANK 
SHARES 


TRUSTEES 
EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
BANKERS 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED ° THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
MANAGERS 
TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LIMITED 


Directors: 

The Right Hon. C. A. McCURDY, K.C. (Chairman), pirecror, 
EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

J. H. BATTY, Esq., pirector, ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 

Sir B. E. HALSEY BIRCHAM (formerly Halsey), G.C.V.O., prruty 
CHAIRMAN, EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ; DIRECTOR, BRITISH 
LAW INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

ALLAN E. MESSER, Esq., C.B.E., piRECTOR, BRITISH LAW INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LTD. 3 EQUITY AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

R. W. SHARPLES, Esq. O.B.E., pireEcTOR, GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

GEORGE FABER, Esq., O.B.E., M.C. (Managing Director) 


> 


Booklets giving full particulars may be obtained from any Stockbroker or B 
or from the Managers at the a low aie spect ay 


30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: Mansion House 5467 








The range of investments permitted by the Trust 
Deed comprises the stocks and shares of the com- 
panies listed below. The composition of the Trust 
given and 
of the 


Fund on 2nd December, 1937, is a 


shows the percentage of the total value 


so 


Trust Fund represented by each holding 


Home Banks 







BANK OF ENGLAND STOCK 
BANK OF SCOTLAND STOCK 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED “B” 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED “ A”’ 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED “C”’ 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED “ A”’ 
M: BANK LIMITED £20 
IAL BANK LTD, £5 
4 F S¢ OTLAND STOCK 
2 AND LTD “‘A” 
UNION 1K. OF § YTLAND LTD ‘‘B”” 
WI STM INSTER BANK LIMITED, £4 
Discount ( ‘on panies 
ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO., LTD 
NATIONAL DISCOUNT CO., LTD ‘B’ 
UNION DIS. CO. OF LONDON LTD. 
Dominion ¢ os ( ‘ol onal | Ra INS 


ANGLO-PALESTINE BK. LTD. 4} PREF. . 


ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK LTD ‘‘A”’ 

BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

BANK OF BRITISH W. AFRICA LTD 

BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA LIMITED 

BANK OF MONTREAI 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 

BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 

BARCLAYS BANK (D.C. & 0.) “A” 

THE CANADIAN BK. OF COMMERCE 

CHARTERED BK. OF INDIA, A. & C. 

THE DOMINION BANK S100 

EASTERN BANK LIMITED, £ 10 

ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK LIMITED 

HAMBROS BANK LIMITED, £10 

HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

IMPERIAL BANK OF IRAN 

MERC. BK. OF INDIA LTD, £25 

MERC. BK. OF INDIA LTD, £5 

THE NATIONAL BANK LTD, £5 

NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRA- 
LASIA LIMITED, £8 

NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRA- 
LASIA LIMITED, £10 tp. 

NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 

NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

NAT. BK. OF NEW ZEALAND LTD 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA LIMITED 

UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA LTD 

TRUSTEE SECURITIES (Excluding 
Bank of England 
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EW countries so_ perfectly 

blend the luxury of modern 

civilization with primitive 
customs. 

The visitor to South Africa 
can experience all the glamour 
of a “mysterious hinterland” 
made famous by eminent 
authors and poets, of travelling 
through the “ hidden lands ” 
discovered, within living 
memory, by celebrated ex- 
plorers, and observing at first 
hand the spectacle of modes and 
customs almost as old as_ the 
Continent itself. 


For those who seek rest and 
recuperation therc are many 
delightful resorts, and, for the 
business man, there is_ the 
fascination of “sizing up” the 
possibilities of markets that even 
today are almost untouched. 


To all her guests South Africa 
offers more than eight hours 
of sunshine each day all the 
year round, 


Full information and_= des- 
eriptive brochures about this 
Dominion can be obtained from 
the Director, Publicity” and 
Travel Bureau, South Afriea 
House, Trafalgar Sq., London, 
W.C. 2, or the principal Tourist 
Agencies. 
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WE do not doubt but that your 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT LIST 
is a long one, yet if you can possibly 
manage just one more, 


A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT for 


*‘MOORFIELDS’ 


we can assure you that you will help 
to make a number of people really 
















happy. 
MOORFIELDS CITY ROAD 
EYE HOSPITAL LONDON, E.C. 
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The Smallest GIFT Gratefully received by The Secretary 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE despatch of the British Note to Tokyo and the events 
that led up to it are discussed in a leading article on a 
later page. As we go to Press an announcement, obviously 
important if true, appears, to the effect that the Japanese 
Chief of Air Operations in China has been recalled as a 
disciplinary measure. On the military side, the Japanese are 
now in full control of Nanking, but despite the fall of his 
capital, the real victory appears to rest with Chiang Kai-shek. 
Ofthe 300,000 men reported to be at his disposal for the defence 
of Nanking, by far the larger part are still in the field, and it 
would seem that the military situation offers Japan no alterna- 
ive to a further advance against the enemy. This opinion is 
confirmed by a statement made by the Prime Minister, Prince 
Konoye, early this week in Tokyo, in which he said that the fall 
of Nanking was the prelude to “ real and protracted hostilities, 
in which the nation is urged to redouble its efforts in all 
fields of activity.” Prince Konoye also said that Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s power was shattered, and indeed the 
Japanese have established a new “‘ Provisional Government 
of the Chinese Republic” in Peking. But, in fact, so long 
as his armies are in the field Chiang remains the leader of 
the Chinese people ; the Frankfurter Zeitung reports that the 
nation is more united in his support than ever. So long 
as it remains united, Japan is within no appreciable distance 
of achieving the first and greatest of her “‘ war aims.” 
x * * * 

The Russian Election 
M. Stalin has won the Russian election, which must be 
interpreted before all things as a vote of confidence in him. 
To mark his appreciation, he made one of his rare public 
appearances and delivered a public speech, remarkable by 
its lack of rhetoric, at the Bolshoi theatre in Moscow. 
erhaps its most significant passage was that in which he 
warned the electors to disown their representatives if they 
trom the clear and simple principles of orthodoxy 
ire all that is required of them. Thus it appears 





that in the Supreme Council as well <s in the election no 
deviation from the party line will be tolerated. In Moscow 
99 per cent. of the electorate voted; in M. Stalin’s own 
constituency over 109 per cent., as electors from other wards 
were allowed to come in and register their vote in the Stalinski 
district. The lowest figures reported are 93 per cent. in 
Tashkent, where M. Kaganovitch was a candidate. Descrip- 
tions of the election agree that it took place in an atmosphere 
of genuine enthusiasm and that the electors were exposed to 
no pressure, as opposed to persuasion, and the results are 
striking evidence of the degree to which the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine, operating in the absence of any opposition, 
has succeeded in creating a uniform public opinion in the 
U.S.S.R. Purely as a technical performance, the Russian 
election is far in advance of anything that has been achieved 
by any other dictatorship. 
*« * x x 

The German Churches 

It is unfortunately now clear enough that, as the Principal 
of Mansfield suggested in our correspondence columns last 
week, the hopes raised by Herr Kerrl’s ambiguous speech 
of a fortnight ago regarding the Government and the Churches 
in Germany had no justification. The Churches are to be 
free, but in the narrowest and most cramping sense. Any 
activity which is not on the strictest interpretation pew 
spiritual will be prohibited, and the Protestant Churches in 
Germany are to exist under the sway of Herr Kerrl, working 
through a subordinate closely identified with the essentially 
Nazi German Christan Church. On the financial side it is 
darkly hinted that the more trustworthy politically the 
Churches show themselves the more generous will the 
State be to them in the matter of subsidies. It appears, 
moreover, that however a child may have been brought 
up he will have, on becoming adult, to declare publicly 
to which religious community he desires to belong. The 
dangers of making a public choice distasteful to the Party 
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or the State are obvious. When it is added that no move 
has been made either to release or to bring to trial Dr. 
Niemdller and the many other pastors now under arrest 
it is clear that there is no ground for believing that the outlook 
for the Confessional Church is in any way more propitious. 
x x x * 

Italy and Geneva 

The only importance attaching to Italy’s withdrawal! from 
the League of Nations lies in the motives that may have 
prompted it. To the League itself her defection is no loss. 
She has attended none of its meetings for eighteen months, 
and for nine months before that she was an unashamed violator 
of the Covenant she had signed. The announcement last 
Saturday was an obvious anti-climax, for all Signor Mussolini’s 
whirling words. But why was it made in this flamboyant 
form? Largely no doubt because the methods Signor 
Mussolini pursues require that the people shall be keyed up 
periodically to a degree of ebullience sufficient to distract 
their attention from various uncongenial facts. Abyssinia 
shows no sign of becoming anything but a liability to Italy ; 
the Spanish adventure is costing lives and money and leading 
nowhere ; it was announced on Wednesday that Italy’s 
adverse trade balance, which was £32,000,000 for the whole 
of 1936, is £42,000,000 for the first nine months of 1937. 
Small wonder that Signor Mussolini should desire to cement 
his association with any allies available, and it was no doubt 
calculated, perhaps rightly, that it would gratify Germany 
and Japan for Italy to follow them out of the League. Herr 
Hitler’s declaration against any return to Geneva is more 
regrettable. But the Fihrer has never hesitated to revise 
his declarations in the past, and it is certain that his decision 
on this and other questions will be dictated simply by what 


he considers to be to Germany’s interest at a given moment. 
* x * * 


Tariff Changes and Vested Interests 

Last week the Federation of British Industries forwarded 
to the Prime Minister a deplorable statement on the proposed 
Anglo-American trade treaty. It is a warning of the opposi- 
tion which will be offered to the treaty by powerful interests 
in this country, and an ill-conceived attempt to induce the 
Government and public opinion to adopt an attitude which 
could only wreck all prospects of reaching an agreement. 
The Federation’s views are clearly expressed by three of the 
assertions to which it is committed. Firstly, no reduction 
or even stabilisation of British tariffs is acceptable at this 
moment; secondly, British industry will not be satisfied 
with any agreement which cannot be modified or terminated 
at short: notice; thirdly, any agreement with the United 
States must be preceded by a reduction in the American 
tariff. These assertions mean, on the one hand, that British 
industry must be assured that the British tariff is inflexibly 
fixed at a level not lower than the present, and, on the other, 
that any agreement with America must be capable of being 
modified at will—whether the will of either side is not quite 
clear. If the Government were swayed by such representa- 
tions as these all hope of reaching an agreement whose 
political importance promises to be even greater than its 
economic might be abandoned forthwith. 

* * * * 

The Coal Bill 

Division of opinion on the Government’s Coal Bill does 
not correspond with party divisions; and the Committee 
stage of the Bill has given rise to some interesting discussions. 
Last week Mr. Shinwell, for the Labour Party, congratulated 
Captain Crookshank, Minister for Mines, on his “ excellent 
speech” resisting a Conservative amendment designed 
to deprive the Coal Commission of the potentially valuable 
powers, conferred by the Bill, to take measures to improve 
the efficiency of the coal industry. A Labour amendment 
proposed to reduce the price of royalty rights from £66,000,000 
to £44,000,000, on the ground that during the next four and 
a half years owners would continue to receive royalties, in 
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addition to the sum, assessed at 15 years’ purchase awar 
to them. Such a proposal would destroy the very basis 

the Bill and allow the royalty owners, not unwiljj 
haps, to withdraw their acceptance of the results of the “4 
tration procedure. Lastly, the Labour Party appeared ; 
the unusual réle of defending private property, by de ® 
that the Coal Commission should have powers to Compensy, 
those whose property should suffer damage, by Subsidens 
or in other ways, owing to mining operations beneath 

surface. The Bill will go through practically unaltered, by 


the discussion is being unduly protracted. 
* * * * 


The Raw Material Problem 

The report on raw materials prepared at the Assembly’ 
request by the Economic Committee of the League, contain, 
little that is new but emphasises some important Conclusions 
On the one hand, the question of access to raw materia) 
presents little difficulty. The Committee recommends thy 
exports of raw materials should not be subject to restrictig 
or prohibition ; that export duties, if any, should apply 
all nations equally and should be imposed only in s0 far 



















their revenues can be used to improve marketing condition;. 





and that all nations should have equal facilities for exploiting 
and developing the sources of raw materials. It would be 
useful to know precisely where and how far actual practic 
deviates from these unexceptionable principles. On th 
other hand, the Committee regards the question of paymen; 
as too complex for separate treatment; and remarks thy 
“with the best will in the world” it is impossible to apply 
its recommendations so long as certain nations, in the search 
for self-sufficiency, pursue economic policies which actually 
prevent the export of raw materials. Thus, it appears thy 
economically, as well as politically, the problem of raw materia 
is difficult, if not impossible, to solve without some fund: 
mental change in policy on the part of the “‘ have-nots ” as wel 
as the “ haves.” 


















* * * * 





The Arms Programme 

On Tuesday the Prime Minister once again derided feay 
of a trade depression; and perhaps Sir Thomas Inskip; 
speech on the same day revealed some of the reasons for 
the Government’s confidence, which all do not share. The 
Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence said that the defence 
programme would last longer and cost more than had bee 
contemplated ;. the cost next year was estimated at something 
between £320,000,000 and £340,000,000, the programme 
would not slow down for four or five years, and would emplo 
over four times as many workers as at present. Here, then, i 
an unproductive “ public works ” programme of staggering 
proportions ; before it ends its cost will bear heavily on dl 
but a few, and Sir Thomas Inskip indicated that, wheres 
until now armaments have played a relatively small part 1 
industrial activity, in the near future their effect on tk 
national economy will be vital and decisive—a discouraging 
prospect. But it is difficult to believe that other nation 
will be able to compete with armament expenditure on such 
a scale over a period of five years; in the arms race Grea 
Britain should be an casy winner, and she and her potenti 
allies possess immeasurably greater resources than al) 
possible combination of enemies. But in this there is a 
element of danger as well as of security. Nations go W 
war when their armaments are at their highest point relativel) 
to those of their possible enemies’; it seems certain thi, 
in four or five years’ time, that point will be passed fi 
any conceivable enemy of Great Britain. 

* * x *x 
























Celibate Clergy 

The six distinguished laymen who have drawn up! 
memorial pressing on the two Archbishops the desirabilit 
of exacting from ordinands a pledge that they will not matt, 
except with the express consent of their bishop, for fit 
years after ordination evince a rather inadequate appreciatiot 
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f the value to rural parishes (with which their memorial is 
vincipally concerned) of married clergy, and in particular 
of the vicat’s wife. Such appreciation should be induced 
noth by reflection and by experience. It is true that all that 
.. advocated is a postponement, not an abjuration, of mar- 
: but it may be gravely doubted whether the expedient 
i thus facilitated—the service of a number of parishes 
by young unmarried clergy residing in and working from a 
«mmon centre—would. prove in practice beneficial to 
parochial life. Neither can the alternative suggested—that 
the priest should live ina cottage with his humble 
rishioners—be readily accepted. Not all parishioners are 
humble cottagers, and where they are they like to see the 
vicarage the centre for a variety of parochial activities, formal 
and informal. To put it briefly, the memorialists appear to 
undervalue the potential influence of a home. The financial 
dificulties which prompt their proposals are very real, but 
it may be questioned whether this is the best way to meet 


them. 
* * * x 

The Castlecary Disaster 

The Scottish railway crash which occurred in a blinding 
snowstorm at Castlecary, Stirlingshire, last Friday night 
has proved to be the worst since the military train smash 
in 1915. Nineteen thirty-seven has been an unfortunate 
year for railway accidents. This one makes the fourth, 
and together they account for the lives of fifty-two 
people and some hundred injured. But, of course, 
these figures are insignificant compared with those for road 
accidents. The causes of this disaster, as yet unknown, 
will presumably come to light during the official enquiry 
which was opened in Edinburgh on Monday. However, it 
is known that the coaches of both trains were mostly wooden 
and it is to be presumed that the death roll and number of 
injuries would have been reduced had the carriages been 
constructed of steel. Gradually steel coaches are replacing 


' wooden. The sooner the process is completed the better 


for passengers’ safety. 
* *x *x x 


Hire-Purchase Abuses 
It is gratifying that the House of Commons found time 


» last Friday to carry the second reading of Miss Wilkinson’s 


Hire-Purchase Bill. The Bill rightly aims, not at restricting 
the system itself, which frequently performs useful and 
necessary services, but at the abuses to which it lends itself. 
On these Miss Wilkinson spoke with emphasis, but she did not 
overstate the case. There were, in fact, no defenders of the 
abuses, and all three parties gave the Bill their blessing. 
Mr. J. S. Holmes, as chairman of a large hire-purchase 
business, welcomed the Bill, because it would rid his firm 
of the competition of unscrupulous traders and remove 


) “that scourge of the hire-purchase business, the door-to-door 
} canvasser.” Reputable hire-purchase traders will certainly 


benefit from this Bill no less than the purchasing public, for 
undoubtedly they have suffered from the disrepute into 
which the whole system is tending to fall as result of these 
abuses. The prospects of the Bill were further improved 
by the Attorney General’s affirmation that the Government 
had the “‘ fullest sympathy with its main objects.” It is to 
be hoped therefore that an opportunity will be found for 
dealing with its further stages promptly. 


* * * x 


| Next Week’s ‘* Spectator ”’ 


“The Spectator” will appear next week on Thursday instead 


| of Friday. Among its contents will be an article by Rose 


Macaulay on Cruden’s Concordance (which was first published 
200 years ago); Richard Freund writes on life at Simla; 
the Under Thirty article is by a convinced Communist ; and 
the question of Juvenile Delinquency, to which the Home 
Secretary is devoting special attention, will be discussed by 
Dr. C. L. C. Burns. 


The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: There may be 
two views on the wisdom of the Leader of the Opposition’s 
visit to Republican Spain, but the anticipated “ occasion ” of 
Mr. Attlee’s reply to back-bench Conservatives who had 
sponsored a censure motion provided no thrill. The Leader 
of the Opposition missed an opportunity to score a boundary. 
Although dignified and comprehensive, his personal explana- 
tion was unduly long, and his remark that he refrained 
from criticising the British Government’s policy unnecessarily 
apologetic. Mr. Attlee is reported to have been profoundly 
impressed by what he saw, and indeed all of my acquaintances 
who have visited Government Spain have caught something 
of the infectious enthusiasm that inspires the Republic. 
The insinuation that as Leader of the Opposition he now 
draws a salary and must therefore guard his tongue with 
special caution reflects no credit on those who made it, 
among them Lord Winterton. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
adroit intervention did credit to his skill as a Parliamentarian, 
even if technically it was out of order. 


* * * * 


Monday and Tuesday were again taken up with the Com- 
mittee stage of the Coal Bill. The Labour Party did .not 
press for complete abolition of the compensation clause as 
some of their supporters may have wished, but moved the 
reduction of the amount paid to royalty owners by one-third, 
from £66,450,000 to £44,300,000, or to reduce the price 
from fifteen years’ purchase to ten years’ purchase. Con- 
servative spokesmen challenged them with inconsistency 
and with running away from their own principle of “ fair 
compensation,” as stated in their pamphlet on Nationalisation. 
The Labour speakers were in good fettle. Mr. Batey 
launched an attack upon the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
but got himself out of order and was pulled up. 
Mr. Grenfell was, as always, sincere. Sit Stafford Cripps 
gave full play to his acute legal mind and his familiarity with 
the problem in a series of amendments. . The Liberals voted 
with the Government on the compensation clause. Sir 
Hugh Seely, himself a royalty-owner, agreed that the 
policy of unification of royalties was for the betterment of 
the industry, and Mr. Ernest Evans argued that the House 
should accept the award of the arbitrators, as a precedent 
for other cases where nationalisation might be carried out. 
Royalty-owners on the Government side were rather sur- 
prisingly acquiescent. Perhaps they had not read the 
pamphlet on the Ownership of Coal Royalties, by Mr. Nelson 
Rooke, which had been circulated to all Members, and which 
concludes with the warning : 

“The cherished principle of Personal Ownership lies 
bound upon the altar of British Democracy, and the High 
Priest’s knife has been raised to strike the death blow.” 

* * *x *x 


Sir Samuel Hoare stated at the beginning of the session 
that ‘“‘ there has been no substantial rise in the cost of living, 
even in recent months.” But the Home Secretary must 
have noticed that he now has to pay more for his cup of 
tea and more for his dinner in the House of Commons 
dining-room than he didin the summer. That chicken should 
cost 10s. 6d. or 11s. per bird, and that a half-portion of 
grapefruit (rather desiccated) should cost 6d., was the subject 
of a question to the Chairman of the Kitchen Committee by 
Mrs. Tate. The overhead expenses of the Kitchen depart- 
ment cannot be exceptionally heavy—there are no rents and 
no rates, and all gas and electricity for cooking and refrigerating 
plants is supplied free. The Committee’s defence is that 
expenses, especially wages, have to be spread over the whole 
year, whether the House is in session or no. The rise in 
the cost of living in the House prompts another observation. 
The weight (and height) of the Opposition compared with 
that of the Government might provide an interesting com- 
parison, recalling the investigation of Sir John Orr on the 
relative height and weight of public and secondary schoolboys. 
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THE LATEST OUTRAGE 


HE three questions that arise out of Japan’s latest 
outrage in China are, who was responsible, what 
was the motive and what are the probable consequences ? 
The first two can be answered together, and easily disposed 
of. The Japanese Army—and equally the Navy and 
Air Force—are doing what they like in China, regardless 
of the civil government in Tokyo, whose function 
consists mainly of framing apologies to various Western 
Powers for the army’s misdemeanours and assuring them, 
with complete mendacity, that nothing of the kind shall 
occur again. Even that statement of the case needs 
qualification. There is, indeed, a civil government, 
including a Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, in 
being, but the country and the campaign alike are con- 
trolled by the new Imperial Headquarters, whose activities 
reduce the ordinary non-military Cabinet Ministers to 
routine administrators. In that connexion, moreover, 
it is to be observed that the position of Minister for 
Home Affairs, invariably held by a civilian, has just 
been given to an admiral, notoriously opposed to the 
Washington Treaty and the limitation of armaments, 
and undisguisedly hostile to this country. Japan, in 
short, is under the complete domination of admirals 
and generals, who, strangely enough, seem to exert 
more effective authority in the civilian sphere than their 
own, for in the .battle-zone their subordinates have 
acquired a surprising habit of taking the law into their 
own hands, particularly when any opportunity of bombing 
foreigners arises. 

Not all the details of the attacks on the British gunboats 
‘Bee’ and ‘ Ladybird’ and the bombing and sinking 
of the American gunboat ‘ Panay’ are of importance. 
Most of the ground is covered by the damning admission 
of Colonel Hashimoto, the senior Japanese officer in 
the Wuhu area, that he had orders to fire on all ships 
moving in the river, and the subsequent admission 
of the Japanese Ambassador at Washington—so The 
Times states, though it is almost incredible—that the 
American authorities had informed the Japanese authori- 
ties of the position of the American vessels. These 
disclosures should perhaps not inspire astonishment 
after all. Japan in her attack on China has broken 
every written and unwritten law governing international 
relations, and there is no good reason why she should 
show herself suddenly punctiliot:s where nationals of 
Western nations at a safe distance from her shores 
and waters are concerned. The American Government 
has addressed a Note couched in vigorous language to 
Tokyo. The British Government has done the same. 
The German Government has protested at the danger 
in which three of her Embassy officials who were on board 
one of the British ships were involved. Signor Mussolini 
is apparently to ignore the fact that an Italian journalist 
was killed on the ‘ Panay’, on the ground that such 
misfortunes are natural incidents of war. That it is 
an undeclared war, and a war of naked aggression, no 
doubt gives it a special claim on the Duce’s sympathy. 

Such are the facts. What in the face of them are Great 
Britain and the United States todo ? Whatever they do, 
the essential is that they should act in unison. President 
Roosevelt displayed welcome vigour and promptitude in 
framing and publishing his instructions to the State 
Department regarding a Note to Tokyo, and his demand 


that the Emperor of Japan should personally expres 
regret for the outrages on the Yangtse was a singular! 
sound diplomatic move. Apologies from the Fortin 
Minister can be had for the asking—had, indeed, before 
they are formally asked for at all. They are available by 
the bushel, and so far as effect on the army and navy is 
concerned they mean precisely nothing. But the Ministers 
for War and Marine hold office directly under th 
Emperor; any apology from him would implicay 
them and necessitate firm action by them against the 
responsible commanders on the spot. 

The American demand is not likely to be acceded to; 
it may quite possibly never reach the Emperor’s ears; 
it will pretty certainly not reach the ears or eyes of the 
ordinary citizen of Japan. But it will at least indicate tp 
the Cabinet, which includes the two Service Ministers, 
what the temper of the White House is. About that, and 
about the feeling aroused throughout the United States, 
there can be no question. But no premature deductions 
must be drawn from that. Congress in this matter will 
almost certainly be a drag on the executive, and parts of 
the country are more isolationist than Congress, For 
them the way to avoid further outrages is to withdraw 
every American, soldier, sailor, missionary, merchant, 
from China, or leave them there at their own risk and 
peril. The administration is no more likely than our own 
Government to contemplate any such abdication as that, 
Assurances regarding the future must be exacted, what 
ever value may be attached to them, a financial indemnity 
must be not merely promised but promptly paid, and 
convincing evidence of the punishment of the local 
commanders responsible for the outrages must be 
forthcoming. 

That is little enough, but it has to be plainly recognised 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States is ina 
position to bring military pressure to bear on Japan, 
But they are both in a position to bring effective economic 
pressure to bear on her, and it is to be hoped that the 
possibilities underlying that fact are being fully explored 
on both sides of the Atlantic. It is a sinister irony that 
the petrol that drove the machines which bombed the 
British and American ships on the Yangtse may well have 
come from sources of supply under British or Americas 
control. In any case there has been nothing to prevent 
Japan from obtaining from either country the munitions 
with which she has been prosecuting her lawless cam- 
paign in China. President Roosevelt is hampered by 
the Neutrality Act, which compels him to draw no dis- 
tinction between aggressor and victim, but either to supply 
munitions to both or to withhold them from both. It 
is doubtful whether even now Congress wouid releas 
him from that fetter. But since American supplies could 
not now reach China in any case, and war is plainly 
raging even though no war has been declared, ther 
might be considerable advantage in putting the Neutrality 
Act in operation, in which event similar action ought to 
be immediately taken here. 

The Chinese situation is driving Britain and Americ 
together—that is its sole redeeming feature—and 0, i 
the citizens of both countries have eyes to see, are othe! 
and much graver considerations. Negligible in impott- 
ance as Italy’s withdrawal from the League of Natiots 
is in itself, the reception given to that step, and the inter 
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retation put on it in Germany, are far from negligible, 
gs a notable article on a later page of this issue clearly 
shows. There exists a definite understanding between 
three Great Powers, of which two have shown them- 
célves cynically and blatantly indifferent to their pledged 
word and utterly regardless of any moral factor in the 
relationships between States. They have levied war on 
unaggressive neighbours in criminal violation of treaties 
which bear their signature, and there is no ground for 
doubting that if it appeared to suit their interests they 
would do the same again. Germany, it is fair to say, has 


not put herself in that category, for however indefensible 
her movement of troops into the Rhineland, no one 
would put that on the same footing as an external war of 
aggression. In a world overshadowed by that develop- 
ment close union and understanding between the law- 
abiding States is imperative, and between no two of 
them so much as Great Britain and the United States. 
We have no right and no intention to press America 
further than she is ready to go, but we can and must 
make it plain to her and the world that where she is 
ready to go, we go with her. 


IS ROAD SAFETY POSSIBLE? 


AST week’s debate in the House of Lords, on Lord 
Newton’s successful motion that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to enquire into means of reducing 
the number of accidents on the roads, provided yet 
another occasion for discussing a problem which so 
fir has defeated all the efforts of administrators and 
legislators. As the Bishop of Winchester pointed out, 
a minor epidemic of typhoid in Croydon aroused violent 
indignation ; but the death of 6,000 people on the roads 
every year is accepted with a callousness and indifference 
which can only be explained by the monotony with 
which, despite all efforts, the accident rate continues to 
increase. If an evil persists long enough, if it comes 
to seem incurable, people become inured to it, or accept 
it as a kind of unavoidable punishment from heaven. 
It is probable that nothing would make people more 
ashamed of the terrible waste of life on the roads than 
the discovery of measures which seemed likely to prevent 
it. But unless a cure is at hand it is more convenient, 
and indeed advisable, to regard any evil as a fault in 
nature rather than in ourselves. For this reason it is 


' 10 be hoped that the Select Committee will be able 


to reach some agreed conclusion on the remedy to be 


| suggested ; for the fatalism with which men and women 
; accept the thousands of deaths that occur every year is 


in large part due to the multiplicity and contradictoriness 


| of the proposals made for preventing them. 


What are the various proposals into which the 
Committee may enquire, and which are most likely to 
achieve the desired end? They may perhaps be divided 
into three groups, each of which found its advocates 
in the debate last week. In the first may be placed 
those proposals intended to prevent accidents by 
increasing the restrictions and regulations controlling 
motoring, and also increasing the penalties for breaking 
thm. They include a severer application of the speed 
limit, in scme cases even proposing an absolute limit 


of 30 miles an hour, and severer penalties on the faulty 
driver, varying from confiscating the vehicle to suspending 
the licence of any driver involved in an accident. 


Such 
measures had several advocates in the Lords, some of 
whom reduced their arguments to absurdity by their 
animosity against the driver and against motoring 
ingeneral. Thus Lord Ponsonby thought that widening 
toads only increased accidents and “ roundabouts ” 
only allowed motorists to drive round and round 
murdering inoffensive villagers; and Viscount Cecil 
believed that, owing to young people’s love of speed, 
It is 
dificult to doubt that such proposals are inspired, 
Not without justification, by a dislike of motor-cars and 
motoring as such, as a kind of vice which should be 


suppressed as much as possible; but it is doubtful 
whether they will eliminate its dangers. 

Their real justification, of course, is to be found in 
the attitude which some motorists show towards the 
regulations that already exist. To those who are not 
motorists there is something repellent in the delight 
and pride with which some drivers evade regulations, 
speed-limits and restrictions, whenever they can with 
impunity. But it is clear that the evasion of existing 
regulations cannot be prevented by imposing more 
and even severer regulations. It is almost certain 
that the only effect of such a course would be to bring 
the regulations into contempt ; and it is the fate of such 
legislation not to be obeyed. Further, it is likely that 
the multiplication of penalties and restrictions would 
create very real obstacles to the development of motoring 
and the motor-car industry ; and though on aesthetic 
or sentimental grounds one may dislike the motor-car 
and often its driver, it is impossible to doubt that it is 
an immense benefit to mankind. And it is certain, 
whatever we feel, that motoring will increase; the 
attempt to cure its dangers merely by restriction can 
only result in even greater confusion than exists at 
present, in an immense labyrinth of regulations and 
penalties that are accepted with hostility and avoided 
whenever possible. There is, however, a strong case 
for insisting that the present regulations should be 
more exactly observed; and in the second group of 
proposals may be placed those which attempt to achieve 
this end. Among them, as the most typical, may be 
placed the Ministry of Transport’s measures to obtain 
increased courtesy on the roads, stricter observation of 
rules and regulations, an attitude of mind which will 
accept restrictions willingly and not unwillingly, and to 
provide an increased number of mobile police to detect 
infractions of the law. It is possible also that more 
thorough enquiry into accidents is necessary. 

Yet it is not claimed for such measures that they 
constitute a cure; they are, and can be, no more than 
a palliative. In the third class of proposals are those 
which aim at securing a large and absolute decrease in 
the number of accidents, and especially at making provision 
not only for the present but the future. It is not enough, 
for instance, that the accident rate per 1,000 cars should 
be reduced ; if the numbers of cars on the roads increase 
as rapidly as they will and should, this may be com- 
patible with an immense increase in the number of 
deaths. And it may be that the main and persistent 
factor in accidents is what is called ‘“‘ the human element,” 
the faulty or careless driver; there may be a kind of 
original sin in motorists which impels them to cause 
accidents ; it does not follow that the best method of 
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guarding against it is by penalties and restrictions. 
Indeed, the facts seem to show that the best. method 
of sterilising this element is by providing conditions 
in which it has least opportunity for causing damage. 
We already know that most accidents occur, not on the 
new trunk roads, but on subsidiary roads; and the 
evidence of the new German Autobahnen goes to show that 
on the most modern roads the number of accidents may 
be reduced by as much as 83 per cent. As for pedes- 
trians, it is evident that they are best protected by pro- 


HERE can hardly be five decent people in the country who 
will dissent from the Duke of Portland’s strictures on the 
conduct of a section of the daily Press,of this country during 
the recent visit of King Leopold to Welbeck and his brother 
to London. Not content with dragging the names of the 
King and the Count of Flanders and the Duke of Portland’s 
two daughters into speculations on matrimony which, 
for all I know, may have considerable probability or none at 
all behind them, but are equally offensive to decency in either 
case, the representatives of a handful of papers between 
them distinguished themselves by a series of achieve- 
ments of which the principal, as enumerated by the 
Duke in his letter to The Times, were—invasion of the 
compartment reserved for the King on the journey from 
King’s Cross to Retford, uninvited attendance at service in 
the private chapel at Welbeck, attempt to enter the house 
while the Duke and his guests were at luncheon. But the 
Duke need not have written to The Times. The papers 
themselves, with their despatch of special correspondents to 
Welbeck, and the despicable hash-up of rumours and surmises 
and denials and unanswered interrogations which they 
thought it consonant with their reputation to print, have 
written their own condemnation on their faces. The King of 
the Belgians had come to this country on a private visit. 
No one could be surprised if he decided it should be his last. 
* * * x 


Mr. Attlee’s speech on Monday cleared up one misunder- 
standing at least about his visit to Spain. As I mentioned 
last week, Mr. Eden had said that the Leader of the Opposition 
signed the usual undertaking “ not to take part in any activities 
liable to be interpreted as inconsistent with His Majesty’s 
Government’s policy of non-intervention.” Mr. Attlee 
read on Monday the actual undertaking which he signed, 
binding him to do nothing “ implying any intervention by 
me on behalf of either side of the present dispute in Spain.” 
That is clearly a narrower and more specific undertaking, and 
to declare that “ non-intervention is a farce ’—if Mr. Attlee 
did declare that; he said that he had been misreported, 
without saying how—would be no breach of it. Moreover, 
according to Miss Wilkinson, it was the “ Internationale,” 
not “‘ God Save the King,” which the delegation hailed with 
the clenched fist salute. All these little matters having now 
been cleared up, we can get along with business. 

* x * * 

The question of religious films is important, and it is all 
to the good that men like the Bishop of Lichfield are interesting 
themselves in it and that men like Mr. Joseph Rank are 
willing to help to finance experiments in the new field. But 
it is not a field in which success 1s easy to achieve, and there 
will probably have to be the usual period of trial and error 
before the ideal medium of presentation is evolved. One 
obvious—and as a general rule, I should say, unsatisfactory— 
method is simply to film Bible narratives. Another is to 
concentrate on films inculcating a definitely religious lesson. 
That is what has been aimed at in two films which I have 
been seeing this week, produced by Gaumont-British for the 
Religious Film Society. One of them, Where Love Is, God Is, 
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viding motor roads on which pedestrians are not allowej 
at all. It is to this third group of proposals, as q meag, 
of reconciling the interests of motorists, of the mot 
industry, and of the ordinary citizens, of making Provisin 
for the future as well as the present, that most attention 
needs to be given. Safety is to be secured not } 
penalising the motorist for mistakes in conditions Where 
mistakes are sometimes almost unavoidable, byt by 
providing the roads which actually encourage gf 
driving. 


































































described as an adaptation of Tolstoy’s story (though I foun 
the resemblance hard to discover) is a really admirable Piece 
of work, and the family Bible out of which the little shoemake; 
hardened by bereavement and then softened by the oppar. 
tunity of helping other people, reads a few salient Verses, gives 
the film just the atmosphere and the point it requires, By 
I would entitle it Inasmuch. The other, As We Forging 
the scenario of which is the work of Canon Sedgwick, the 
Rector of Warnford, is equally good technically, but th 
lesson it inculcates is moral rather than definitely religious, 
Technically, no doubt, my appreciation of the films may be 
all wrong. I simply record the impression they made on m 


as an ordinary unsophisticated mortal. 
* x *« * 
















































It must be nice for Signor Starace to be the star ace of the 
Fascist Party, and it is right and natural that as a good Fascist 
he should know how to put his foot down firmly. But he 
should also know where to put it down, and on the microphone 
wire that is to carry the Duce’s voice to all Italy and beyond 
is clearly not the right place. The distressing result of 
his misplaced energy was that the earlier rumblings of 
Signor Mussolini’s thunder on the departure of Italy ftom 
the League of Nations were lost to the world altogether. 
And worse than that. A further consequence, according 
to The Times Rome correspondent, was that the Duce’s 
“hands and arms were swinging in their familiar gestures, 
but only a strange and protracted silence was vouchsafed 
to the listening crowds.” In a word, Signor Starace not 
only made his leader inaudible ; he made him look ludicrous, 

* * * 
















The expression of opinion recorded here last week in 
favour of matins at eleven on Sundays appears to be highly 
unpopular, to judge from letters I have received and others 
which, I understand, appear in another column. It is not; 
I admit, a matter on which I have any particular right to 
speak, and I will say no more about it—except that some 
of the letters seem to make it look like a choice between a 
Church content to be an esoteric society and an evangelising 
Church with its doors wide open to let its message out and 


welcome wayfarers in. 
* * * * 















How far does ecclesiastical celibacy differ from celibacy 
I ask because the signatories 
of a memorial addressed this week to the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York assert roundly that 

“Christianity was spread from the Apostles’ time not by 
married, but by celibate, missionaries, who had left father, 
mother, wife and children.” 

Whose wife and children ? 

* * * * 











A note from a correspondent: “ A woman near het 





(with plenty of money of her own) has just gone in fora F 





football pool for the first time and won £800 ; she chose the 





winning teams by pricking at the teams at random with af 





pin; she has never been to a football match.” So much fot 


knowledge of form and skill in prediction, 
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FTER the intense publicity given to it in advance the 
A actual pronouncement of Italy’s withdrawal from the 

e proved something in the nature of an anticlimax, 
bringing relief or disappointment to all those who had been 
led to expect some completely new venture. The mere 
regularisation of a situation which had become more and 
‘more incongruous during the last eighteen months seemed 
iasufficient to explain the historical significance obviously 
scribed to it by the form of its proclamation, and inevitably 
raised the question whether some other and deeper sig- 
nificance lay behind it. 

The answer to this question is to be found not so much 
in Signor Mussolini’s unimaginative speech as in the highly 
illuminating commentary to it officially issued at the same 
time from Berlin and in the development of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact that led up to it. At the time when this 
pact was originally concluded a little over a year ago between 
Germany and Japan, or, to be more precise, between the 
Nazi Party represented by Herr Ribbentrop and the Japanese 
Army, represented by the military attaché at Berlin, Colonel 
Oshima, it was understood to serve two main and distinct 
purposes: to consolidate and confirm the understanding 
reached on an eventual co-operation against Russia, to 
which the Japanese had up to that time refused to commit 
themselves definitely, and which they apparently agreed 
under the growing apprehension of a Russian intervention 
in the event of a serious entanglement in China; and, on 
the other hand, as a world-wide propagandist appeal for 
the constitution of an Anti-Bolshevist front, destined above 
all to secure to Germany the benevolent neutrality of Great 
Britain in the case of a drive against Russia. As a conse- 
quence all possible points against other Powers were most 
carefully eschewed not only in the document itself but 
equally in its interpretation in the German Press ; the only 
criticism of the Western democracies allowed being a mild 
deprecation of their obvious reluctance to realise the immin- 
ence of the Bolshevik danger and the service rendered to 
humanity by the conclusion of the Pact. 


In these circumstances the remarkably strong and quite 
unexpected criticisms with which the agreement met in 
this country, upsetting all the calculations based upon it 
in Germany, did much to reduce its importance to that 
country from the very beginning, while in Japan the repercus- 
sions upon the Anglo-Japanese relations roused a hardly 
concealed storm of indignation in the Press and contributed 
to no small degree to bring about the downfall of the 
Hirota Cabinet a few months later. 


The advent of the Konoye Cabinet and the promising 
attempts at a new rapprochement between Great Britain 
and Japan were on the way to reduce the anti-Comintern 
Pact to its letter when the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese 
conflict brought about a complete volte-face in this as in so 
many other matters, and infused into it a new and infinitely 
wider meaning than it had originally possessed. Her 
rapprochement with Great Britain abruptly broke off and 
Japan, morally isolated on practically all sides, saw herself 
forced to fall back upon the support of Germany, despite 
the latter’s prompt information that Japan’s action in China 
did not come under the provision of the pact, and through 
her of Italy, who as a result of Mussolini’s Mediterranean 
adventures had in her turn been forced more and more to 
lean upon the Berlin axis. 


Once this co-operation between the three Powers was 
stablished through the good graces of Berlin, the advantages 
of such a world-wide pooling of nuisance values were so 
obvious, the community of interest between the three hitherto 
solated members of the Have-not Club so evident, that it 
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A COUNTER-LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


By A STUDENT OF GERMANY 








would have been astonishing indeed if they had not drawn 
rapidly closer and closer together. Thus between August 
and November of this year out of the fusion of the Berlin- 
Rome axis with the original anti-Comintern pact there 
arose the new anti-Comintern triangle, no longer an old- 
style, limited agreement for a certain contingency—as the 
Franco-Soviet Pact—but a practically unlimited world-wide, 
general agreement for mutual assistance in their attempts 
to seek redress of their separate grievances against the 
existing world order and the powers supporting it. 

Significantly enough for the dissociation of form and 
substance in the Anti-Comintern Pact this reconstruction 
upon an entirely new basis remained without any influence 
upon the text of the agreement itself, but found its expression 
in the remarkable series of pronouncements which from 
Mussolini’s visit to Berlin to his repudiation of the League 
and the concomitant communiqué of Berlin developed in a 
steady crescendo the ideological basis of the new grouping 
of nations. Beneath the convenient cloak of the original anti- 
communistic tendency, conserved for foreign consumption, 
the spearpoint of the new alliance in course of formation 
was being turned more and more from the unremunerative 
objective of Russia against the common barrier to the fulfil- 
ment of their aspirations, the supporters of the existing 
world order and of the status quo, the League of Nations and 
the Western democracies. The idea of a new world order, 
to take the place of the outworn and discredited League was 
identified with the union of three nations, so miraculously 
reborn in their respective national revolutions. “‘ The strength 
of the young nations,” as the National-Zeitung wrote on Sun- 
day, “ will no longer risk having their vital necessities smothered 
in a mountain of phrases and paper by a League, now only 
a community of the interests of the three great landowners 
of the old world, England, France and Soviet Russia,” thus 
significantly enough lumping these representatives of dia- 
metrically opposed economic and social systems into the 
same condemnation. 

It is this fusion of the individual grievances of the three 
powers into a radical repudiation of the League, not only 
as it exists today, but in principle ; a fundamental condem- 
nation of the ‘‘ whole political system of Geneva” as outworn 
and having forfeited once and for all the claim to be considered 
“as the chosen representation of the world of States and as 
the highest organ of international co-operation,” and not 
merely the secession of a member that had long ago ceased 
to play any useful part whatsoever, that gives Mussolini’s 
proclamation its historical significance. It is not for the 
purpose of going into the garden and eating worms that 
Mussolini has followed the example of his allies and left the 
League, but to confirm the process which has during the 
last months developed the alliance of the three Powers into 
an active counter-league, claiming to have taken upon itself 
a more universal task than the League ever adopted, “ the 
task of the new world to be created to end obsolete positions 
of monopoly and create a world order in which the really 
vigorous nations can live together.” 

From this point of view the communiqué issued at the same 
moment from Berlin, castigating the political system of 
Geneva not merely as a “ failure,” which might possibly be 
redeemed by a reform, but as essentially and fundamentally 
** pernicious ” and concluding, therefore, with the announce- 
ment “that a return of Germany to the League will accord- 
ingly never come into consideration again ” must be considered 
of even greater importance than Mussolini’s move. For 
of all the three Powers united in the Anti-Comintern Triangle 
it was Adolf Hitler, who in full appreciation of the immense 
bargain value of a return to the League had hitherto not only 
carefully avoided committing himself irrevocab!y against 
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it, but as late as the remilitarisation of the Rhineland had also 
expressly offered his return to Geneva upon the fulfilment 
of certain conditions. For that reason the remarkably strong 
and outspoken attitude assumed in this document with his 
approval ntust weigh all the heavier. 

How far even the most categorical pronouncements by 
a modern dictator can ever be considered as final will natur- 
ally be open to considerable discussion. Yet, however much 
one may be inclined to discount from them, the events of 
the last few years show decisively how unwise it would be 
to underestimate either their ambition or their determination. 


NE morning in Bombay I asked Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru my pet question: ‘‘ What do you think of the 
situation?” He promptly rose to it. ‘“ Which situation 
do you mean?” he said. ‘‘ There are so many ; the provin- 
cial, the All-India, the economic, the social situation ; 
there is also the short view and the long view...” It 
was an hour before he finished, and the Congress President, 
though a poor platform orator, is a fascinating speaker in 
private. Of what he said I shall give merely the conclusion : 
India is calm only on the surface, and a great storm is brewing. 
That is one view one hears repeated in the most varied 
quarters. The opposite view, to which I incline, is that in 
spite of formidable difficulties which lie ahead, the outlook 
for the next few years is comparatively placid. 


To make predictions on Indian affairs is highly dangerous. 
Anything you look at may suddenly turn transparent and 
. disclose many layers of unsuspected complications. While 
the new provincial ministries are settling down nicely to 
constructive work, and the All-India Federation, though 
heartily disliked by all, seems pretty certain of an early start, 
any moment may bring an eruption. Hindu-Muslim relations 
have deteriorated in recent months to an extent which brings 


the danger of a terrible incident very near. The Provincial ° 


Governments are being pressed by the Congress bosses to 
venture into experiments that must provoke clashes with 
the Governors. And labour unrest, which unfortunately 
leads often to Communal riots, may produce an unpleasant 
surprise. In fact, luck is needed more than anything else to 
keep Indian politics on an even keel. Granted luck, however, 
the tremendous changes which are now in train may well 
proceed without a major conflagration. 


The growth of Socialist feeling in India is not necessarily 
a danger to orderly progress. On the contrary, if the move- 
ment towards the Left can steer clear of provoking Hindu- 
Muslim rivalry, it has an opportunity of removing a host 
of obstacles which bar India’s path to a better future. India 
is rotten with vested interests, with corruption, exploitation 
and irrational practices which have been invested, by sheer 
fraud, with semi-religious sanctity. It is all very well to blame 
the British Raj for the heartrending poverty of the Indian 
masses. That charge is true only in so far as the British 
have never attempted to be more than ringholders ; they 
have never even tried to bring the social structure into line with 
modern ideas of government, and the Indians, being excluded 
from power, have not had a chance to try. At any rate, 
mediaevalism is hanging round India’s neck like the old man 
of the sea in the story of Sindbad the Sailor. If Socialism 
can break down some of the old barriers, good luck to it. 

Of the spread of Socialist ideas there can be no doubt. 
The younger generation of Congressmen is disgruntled 
with the Gandhi régime. The young men are as keen on 
internal reform as on the removal of british domination. 
The cry for complete independence has become respectable ; 
to be in the swim you have to shout for a new society. 
Congress, they say, is in the hands of Big Business. The 


INDIA IN TRANSITION—IIT: RED FLAGS 


By RICHARD FREUND 


- his followers with strange Marxist terms which have litt 


=> 
Whatever the effects upon the League and upon the 
still pledged to its support, the open repudiation of th 
whole political system it stands for and the category 
rejection of the possibility of its reform by three of the Grey 
Powers, obviously holding reasonable hope of gathering 
number of smaller ones openly into their fold at no distay 
date, cannot but be considered an event of Outstandigs 
historical importance and may well appear to a future obse 
though perhaps in a different sense than that in which it ; 
claimed to be so by the authors today, the end of one mat 
remarkable era of history and the beginning of a new order 
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Gujerati and Marwari magnates, who pay the piper, ax 
getting too much of their own tune. Even the Mahatma, 
Gujerati of the banya caste, never likes to go against them: 
and they happen to be the worst sticklers for caste and 
orthodoxy. In disgust, youth is turning to Jawaharlal Nehn, 
almost the only politician in India whom no one has ere 
accused of bowing to vested interests. True, he bears th 
mark of Harrow and Cambridge; he is an internationals 
who at times cares more for Spain than for India ; he swamps 













bearing on Indian realities. Yet he is straight, he has fire and 
fervour, and he rouses youth to fight against injustice. They 
know that he accepts Gandhi’s principle of non-violence 
only out of personal loyalty, just as they do themselves, 
Once the Mahatma is no more, they think, the struggle 
will begin in earnest. Will it ? 


Jawaharlal Nehru is the leader of youth and the darling 
of the masses, but he has little hold on the party machine. 
He will have even less next year, when he has lost the authority 
of a Congress President. There are some who think that he 
will conquer the Congress with his Socialist legions one day, 
just as he has succeeded in pressing many Socialist ideas 
upon Congress during the past three years. I believe thet 
his chances are small. Far stronger men than Jawaharlal 
are in control of the party: such men as Vallabhai Pate 
and C. Rajagopalachariar. If, after the Mahatma’s death, 















Nehru provokes a show-down, he is more likely to be ousted F 





by, than to oust, the powerful “ conservative ” elements. 


The Congress Socialist Party, which is led by highly 
intelligent men, has so far remained a ginger group within 
the Congress fold. Some of its leaders claim the support 
of one-third of the Congress members, but how much of 
this is due to Nehru’s temporary power as President of 
the Congress, and how much to the attraction of the Socialis 
creed, remains to be seen. An interesting development s 
the growth of Socialism among the peasantry in certal 
provinces. On a recent campaigning tour, Jawaharlal found 
red flags to greet him in many villages. In Bihar and the 
United Provinces, where big landlords and poor tenants 
are the rule, the rural masses are clamouring for land, and 
the Congress Ministry in Bihar has proposed a tax on agti 
cultural income—a truly revolutionary step. These tw 
provinces, the stronghold of Socialism, will soon provide 
the test case of its power. 















Meanwhile the Socialists are facing danger from th 
Left. In the absence of large trade unions, Communist 
are making headway in the industrial cities. A Left-wing 
leader has emerged in M. N. Roy, who spent many years it 
Moscow, returning three years ago when Stalin abjured world 
revolution. After two years in prison, Roy is now at liberty, 
and he is not to be taken lightly. Although Nehru, onc 
a fervent admirer of Soviet Russia, has lately turned his 
back on it in disgust, many young people continue to follow 
the teaching that emanated from Moscow some years 280: 
They form a small but growing movement, powerless 2 
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it is remembered that even the smallest Labour riot, if it 
jasts ong enough, can lead to a very big Hindu-Muslim 
clash, the Communist trend will not be judged by numbers 
alone. More and more the Congress governments are feeling 
that the remedy lies in carrying out sound schemes of social 
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politics, but capable of stirring up dangerous trouble. If 


reform and encouraging the growth of strong trade unions. 
In this way the existence of the Communist movement 
lends support to Socialism. At the same time, it is quite 
possible that in a few years we may see a fight between 
Nehru and Roy, the issue of which cannot be predicted 
with any certainty. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY—X 


[The writer, who is aged 21, is a woman-clerk in the Civil Service} 


VERY time a scholarship is won to a workers’ college 

a new hope is born into the world. For as my class— 

when I became eligible to work for the examination I was 

sleeping on the floor of a garret, and four of us were living 

on 25s. a week—awakens to understanding and responsibility, 

civilisation is stabilised. It’s a lamentably slow process, and 

at the moment no one with a knowledge of politics can 

believe that anything less than a miracle can avert a world 

war. Only if one believes in miracles is there any sense in 
fshioning long-term policies. 


The scientists, who could do no wrong, are discrediting 
themselves. We were acquiescent while they destroyed the 
comfort of our religious faith, but they have no substitute to 
offer. The Wings Over the World saviour of H. G. Wells 
is, after ail, nothing more than the angel of death. 


The failure of science to provide its promised panacea 
has left us with a sadly mutilated Christianity. As is usual 
with my contemporaries, I investigated alternatives before 
I was satisfied that Christ was a living reality. As a Christian, 
Isee more hope for the future of the Church in the existence 
of sincere atheists who occasionally become discontented 
with the lack of a personal God, than in congregations who 
are maintained by the diminishing power of convention. 
I think that there is a great desire on the part of young people, 
whether actively religious or passively agnostic, to see the 
clergy associate themselves more often with modern problems. 
Aclergyman who is not afraid to admit political opinions never 
lacks an audience. The Church is paid the subtle compliment 
of being regarded as potentially pacifist. Here is its oppor- 
tunity to assume leadership. Armistice day has no longer 
any meaning for my generation. It has deteriorated into a 
mass celebration of hypocrisy. 


Let me try to put Christ’s gospel into my own words. 
There is much that is understandable and commendable in 
the spirit which prompts a cinema audience to applaud a 
news reel showing a Japanese bomber in flames ; everything 
that is humane in one desires the application of economic 
sanctions as a means of bringing Japanese invasion to an end. 
But we do not look sufficiently at each of these things as being 
the lesser of two evils. A creed based on hatred of what we 
believe to be wrong can only be destructive ; one based on 
love of right must be creative. Because it is a human failing 
to consider people guilty if they oppose us, our first duty is to 
treat evil-doers humanely that we may be incapable of perse- 
cuting the innocent. I am aware that any trace of ambiguity 
will represent me as an apologist for Fascism—me, who regard 
it as the antithesis of all progress. I have been a militant 
Communist and a constitutional Socialist and a Pacifist, and 
always there have been moments when I see all people—from 
the drunken worker who actualises his theoretical inferiority 
to the brainless beauty in her limousine—as frightened 
children. It is because of this vision that I want, for myself 
and for others, lives that are beautiful. 


And so, logically I hope, to my views on modernistic arts. 
During the last few years I have grown increasingly dissatisfied 
with the intellectuals. Once I accorded them the awesome 
tespect of the ignorant. Now I am not sure that even the 
ignorant have not the same judicial qualifications as children. 
The little boy saw that the emperor was naked. Your 
modern highbrow apparently despises that homage to his 


art—the understanding of it by the proletariat—which ha; 
been given to the work of great men. He appears to dislike 
on principle anything that is at once beautiful and simple 
and comprehensible. That is the unforgivable artistic sin 
of the twentieth century, although the untrained eye can see 
a striking similarity between some modern paintings and 
the bulk of the work emanating from the kindergarten. 
To the untrained ear Shakespeare’s plays are beyond all 
doubt the product of an adult mind. 

I am not advocating in any degree a lowering of the 
standard—a pandering to the mass taste. I am asking that 
we take as a criterion the highest that we know. There 
must be no danger of dilettantism being praised above its 
real worth. As an unknown aspirant for literary honours 
I should like to see all artists—using the word in its wider 
sense—aiming at creating something which will make 
sensitive people, of good or of little education, react to its 
significance. That we should all be Munis or Ibsens or 
Mrs. Beetons is a counsel of perfection. That we should 
hitch our wagons to stars might result in our benefiting 
by their light. To set oneself in opposition to established 
precedent, where the modern arts are concerned, is to be 
sneered at as reactionary rather than complimented as 
iconoclastic, but I hope that there will be a reversion to 
Ruskin’s long ridiculed theory that “ all right human song is 
the finished expression, by art, of the joy or grief of noble 
persons for right causes.” Incidentally, I shall suspect 
our surrealist intelligentsia of dissembling until I read an 
adverse criticism of Donald Duck by one of them. 

My own lack of education is responsible for my dislike of 
the cult of the unintelligible. I wish it were possible to 
convey to all those people who have experienced the solid 
foundations of secondary school teaching the difficulty of 
developing an elementary school training into a culture, 
when one’s only asset is admission to a public library, and 
one’s liabilities are an inferiority complex occasioned by 
ignorance and isolation resulting from poverty. The 
realisation that his capabilities are hampered by his lack of 
education is responsible for the conversion to Communistic 
doctrines of almost every sensitive worker, for no worker can 
be entirely altruistic in his determination of his political faith. 

To know the working class intimately is to know that it 
is not inferior in real intelligence to the richer classes, who 
must learn to see the possibility of the rotting brain of a 
Beethoven in the stupid youth on the street corner. The 
struggle to conquer environment is not so difficult for the 
people who “ have lost their money.” They derive moral 
help from their antecedents, while the worker, however 
Marxist he is, shrinks in the reflected shame of his origin. 
In my case, a continual fighting against physical weakness 
vhich would be curable if we had money for more than the 
necessaries of life, and the responsibility“of maintaining my 
family since I left school, have placed me at a disadvantage. 
The great indictment of capitalism is that it has now become 
impossible to measure ambition by achievement. Rather 
must it be gauged by the individual’s propensity for self- 
sacrifice. 

I have been particularly insistent about the wrongs of 
educational inequality because it creates problems peculiar 
to the young proletariat, and I have personal knowledge of 
some of the difficulties with which we have to contend if 
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we desire success. The youthful worker sees the obtuseness 
of older people in another way from that of the bourgeois. 
It takes a town council of old men to build municipal flats 
with a railway terminus on the one side and the local refuse 
depot on the other. It takes a septuagenarian to rule that 
sixpence a week is adequate maintenance for a child. (Those 
are two more personal experiences.) Only another elderly 
magistrate could talk of the benefits obtained from walking 
to school barefooted, as was reported in a newspaper recently. 


My last opinion is obviously a minority one. Reading, as 
I do, all the weekly reviews provided by the public library, I 
have a fair knowledge of the modern sexual creed, which 
denounces repression as extremely harmful, and _ treats 
sublimation as an abnormal possibility not worth discussing. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH: 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


OOT-AND-MOUTH disease is caused by a virus, possibly 
air-borne, that no microscope can detect and no bacterial 
filter can hold. It affects all domestic animals; human 
beings may contract it; horses, dogs and cats have some 
natural immunity. The complaint has an incubating period 
ranging from two to three days and declares itself among 
cattle by slavering at the mouth or lameness or both. Some 
animals lie down, others shake their feet. Pigs and sheep 
go lame without slavering. Rats are carriers. Between 
1869 and 1872 three million anima!s in Great Britain were 
stricken. The disease is notifiable, animals—infected and 
uninfected alike if they belong to an infected herd—are 
killed, carcases are burnt and compensation is paid. 


The charges made lately against the migrant starling in 
connexion with ‘“ foot-and-mouth ” are of importance in so 
far as they suggest that we should be able to devise a better 
method of dealing with infection than that provided by the 
pistol and the bonfire. Starlings can’t be kept out any 
more than the autumn hordes of wood pigeons, which 
are another menace but a more savoury one, since, once 
they reach the table, they atone for many shortcomings. 


Few people have any idea of the number of starlings in 
town and country, but passing an old city church in twilight 
of an early winter day I saw hundreds sharing the facade 
and roof with the pigeons, and at the Marble Arch late, when 
the traffic was heavy with homing pleasure-seekers and all 
the electric signs and lights were blazing, I found that the 
branches of the planes carried a heavier crop of starlings 
than their summer harvest of leaves. The birds were 
sleeping quite peacefully through the roar and tumult of the 
London night as if they knew that nobody would wantonly 
add to their troubles. In Norfolk not so long ago a friend 
took me to a little wood on his estate where the trees had 
branches broken down under the weight of starlings, and 
the foor of the wood had been fouled past all fertility. So 
it is clear that if the starling is the host or carrier of the 
alleged ultra-microscopic virus that infects cattle, we should 
do well to differentiate between killing and curing. 


If other countries were content to do as we do and stamp out 
the contagion, it might be possible to free Europe from infec- 
tion, but on the Continent farmers treat their animals, and the 
mortality is low, probably not much more than five per cent. 
(in normal outbreaks ; some are more virulent than others). 
When I was young an old East Anglian farmer, discussing 
what he called quite inaccurately cattle-plague, a disease un- 
known in Great Britain nowadays, told me that his father 
had dealt with several outbreaks and as a lad he had helped 
him. ‘“‘ Soon as we had any beast slavering at the mouth 
and sore on the feet, Father would take a rag and pass -it 
over the animal’s mouth and then go and infect every other 
one on the farm. Then he treated them all together with 
permanganate of potash and salt. They stood still, mind ye ; 
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We are told that our export of pedigree cattle is a yey 
important branch of the agricultural industry and it is only 
by the slaughter policy that it can be maintained. The 
importing countries, such as the Argentine, Paraguay, 
Uruguay and the rest wil! not take stock while foot-and. 
mouth is in the country, and precautions are taken in norm 
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times. We get considerable periods of immunity, but th: = 
price paid by the farmer who does not export animals js g ne 
very high one. Compensation doesn’t pay him. His oe 
milk-round is injured or lost, his fat beasts have gone, he exalte 
must buy more breeding-stock in a rising market after a ordine 
probationary period. oat 

I remember suggesting to a Government commission crimi 
_ that was enquiring into the trouble that all cattle should be JB come 
insured by their owners, in which case the compensation J Maca 
might have been adequate ; I was never quite so unpopula JR Ayles 
in my life. The Chairman’s effort to be reasonably courteous has ¢ 
to a witness who had been invited by the Minister to expres  woma 
his views was a dismal failure, the committee refused to On 
consider the offensive and fantastic suggestion. It was in the p 
vain that I pointed to the danger of the slaughter policy J prepo 
being maintained and the compensation policy being modified J in 19: 
or dropped—there was a very real risk of this only a few for 4: 
years ago and it may return. The obvious truth is that the JB form 
kill-and-pay practice, however obstinately maintained, becomes JB the h 
more and more unsatisfactory. If the ebb and flow of J wom 
migration, an uncontrollable force, is a source of infection, incide 
must we not look for an immunising agent? The work — seem 
of the Commission of Investigation set up by the Government J half t 
has had no result worth mentioning. men | 

In Germany Dr. Rudolf Steiner studied foot-and-mouth _ 
disease from the standpoint of anthroposophical philosophy. rat 
He discovered that the organ really affected in a case of 7 “y 
foot-and-mouth is the heart, and microscopic investigations pi | 
carried out by the great Viennese scientists, Dr. and Frau Dr. i 
Kolisko, confirmed this view. Many animals that had 7 
recovered from the attack in countries where they are cured ida 
instead of being slaughtered died some months later from - : 
heart trouble. Dr. Steiner’s tieories are often hard to follow “ni : 
or understand. He held that what he called the rhythmic ha 
system of the animal is less than that of the human and that a ! 
in this fact lies the comparative weakness of the animal _ 
heart. But his theories wer: embodied in definite facts. - 
He proved that a very strong extract of coffee prepared in 2 
definitely prescribed fashion can act as a prophylactic and sg 
even curative agent in cases of foot-and-mouth. Animals je 





treated with the coffee preparation and run with a stricken 
herd either remained immune or took the disease so slightly 
that only a veterinary surgeon familiar with the curious curve 
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of temperature in an affected animal could say that it had 
heen touched. There was no slavering, no lameness. 

It is vain to demand 100 per cent. immunity. Nature 
refuses to grant So much, but the experiments carried out 
suggest that preparations of coffee berry can guard animals 
from foot-and-mouth disease, or cure them when infected. 
Further experiments have shown that a preparation of 











: Thi ginging nettles with honey, also indicated by Dr. Steiner, 
blishe is very efficacious as a prophylactic. 

MOn ty Js it too much to suggest that side by side with the present 
T thay policy of despair that the pistol and the fire provide, there 
suo should be some large scale experimental, curative work ? 
‘1Cthons If Dr. Steiner’s method can be tried out, and there seems no 


uth jy dificulty in the way, it should be possible to immunise a 
fect, number of animals and send them to any farm on which 
an outbreak occurs and leave them alive under observation. 
Then the prophylactic treatment might be put in force 
throughout the country as soon as an outbreak is reported ; 
it would cost less to the State and the farming community 
than the present method. In the last twenty years we have 
spent millions of money and we stand just where we stood, 


Whea 
with the unpleasing prospect of paying out millions more 


1 they 


with no. end in sight. 
out progress. 

One knows that the scientists look with suspicion upon 
theories for which they can find no basis in their approved 
teachings, and that they will be inclined to laugh at coffee, 
stinging nettles and honey. Yet in view of their failure to 
find prophylactic or cure, in view of the dangers that would 
arise if an epizootic assumed vast dimensions, is it reasonable 
to refuse countenance, even if it be but temporary, to theories 
that have the imprimatur of Dr. Rudolf Steiner behind 
them ? 

It may be that if the profits on the export trade in pedigree 
animals were set on one side of the scale and the cost of a 
clean bill of health on the other, it would be apparent that 
these profits are supplied by the taxpayer. On the other hand, 
if a search for a prophylactic and immunising agent were 
carried out in earnest, in some locality where isolation could 
be complete, and we have many suitable areas, there would 
be a chance of conquering the trouble that we are now running 
away from as hard as we can. Looked at in another way we 
are paying Dane-geld to foot-and-mouth disease and making 
no attempt to resist it intelligently. 


To kill and compensate is to rule 


WOMEN IN PRISON 


! Very 
Only 

The By LADY ARTEMUS-JONES 
suay, HERE has recently been a spate of books and articles more satisfactory than in the women’s wings of the mixed 
~and- dealing with prison life and penal reform but the prisons and the abolition of the latter would be an undoubted 
ml HF cubject does not appear to have been dealt with from the advantage. The women’s work is limited by the proximity 
t the point of view of the woman prisoner. Twenty to thirty of the men; for instance, they are debarred from kitchen 


me years ago many women suffered imprisonment in the suffrage 
His cause and some told their experiences to the world, but their 


he BF exalted state of mind was far removed from the misery of the 
‘ta ® ordinary prisoner, and their stories did not therefore do 
much to illumine the unknown territory of the woman 
sion / criminal’s mind. Since their time little information has 
d be [ come from inside sources ; we still await a female Benney or 
ation J Macartney to give us a close-up of life in Holloway or 
ular (Aylesbury. Until a writer of creative imagination and insight 
eou fe has extracted and distilled for us the essence of life in a 
ress woman’s prison our judgement must be superficial. 
1 One striking fact emerges as soon as we begin to consider 


sin the problem of the imprisonment of women: that is, the 
icy J preponderance of the offence of drunkenness, which accounted 
fied (in 1935 (the last year for which complete figures are available) 
few J for 45 per cent. of the convictions of women. The figure 
the J for men was only 16 per cent. The same fact largely explains 
mes [& the heavy proportion of short sentences—73 per cent. of the 
of # women served terms of one month or less—and also the higher 
ion, fF incidence of recidivism among the women. Again, it would 
ork seem to explain at least in part the higher average age, as nearly 
ent half the women are over 30, whereas only a quarter of the 
men are above that age. At any given moment, then, a large 
number of the women in our prisons are undergoing sentences 
hy. of one to four weeks for drunkenness, many of them coming 
of and out several times in the course of a year. Drunkenness 
may be said to be at the best an indiscretion, at the worst a 
Dr, | disease. What is the effect of treating it as a crime? Clearly 
ad | Mprisonment is neither a deterrent nor a reforming influence. 
It is solely punitive, and prison officers agree that it serves 


red 

om | 2° useful purpose whatsoever. A woman prisoner costs 
ow the exchequer £158 a year, and the question should seriously 
sic Be asked what return the country is getting for this expenditure 


at fe 98 Nearly one half of the female prison population. The 
solution of the problem waits on medical and social science 
ts, TMther than on criminology. 

in In 1935 the number of women committed to prison was 
nd | 4338 (as against 30,445 men), and the average daily number 
ls @ WS 653. They are accommodated in the mixed prisons 
on @ 20d at Holloway. There are a few long-term convicts at 
Aylesbury, which is used mainly as a Borstal institution for 
girls, The atmosphere and arrangements at Holloway are 






work and they have less scope for the painting and decorating 
which is a popular activity at Holloway. In the mixed 
prisons, too, there is not always a woman doctor avail- 
able. As the incidence of venereal disease is very high, 
it would seem desirable that women prisoners should be 
attended by women doctors. The disparity in salary and 
opportunity as between male and female staff is very 
noticeable. Only Aylesbury has a woman governor, and her 
salary scale is lower than that of all but fourth-class male 
governors. The governor of Holloway is, surprisingly, a 
man, with a woman deputy governor. In some of the 
mixed prisons the highest woman officer is a “ matron ” 
whose powers and_ responsibilities are very limited. 
It is unlikely that any striking improvements on the women’s 
side will be seen until more scope—and better pay—is 
given to the higher women officers. Sympathy, tolerance 
and almost superhuman patience are conspicuous in all 
grades of the female staff, and there is an impression that 
many find in the work a real vocation. 

The prisons are built like fortresses and all are antiquated 
and depressing. Their internal arrangement was dictated 
by the now outworn doctrine of the efficacy of solitary con- 
finement. Many of them occupy acres of land in urban 
districts and the site values would go a long way towards the 
provision of more suitable structures in rural surroundings. 
Really constructive reforms can hardly be carried out in the 
present buildings. One universal defect is the lack of 
adequate recreation and exercise grounds and gardens. In 
some of the prisons the only place for exercise is a grim and 
dingy asphalt courtyard. Holloway has a spacious turfed 
quadrangle with flowerbeds and a well-planted rock garden, 
but it is spoilt by a blatant row of closets. The cells—in 
future to be called rooms, we are told, but they are no more 
attractive under that name—are gradually being furnished 
with bedsteads and wire mattresses in place of the old plank 
bed. Sanitary arrangements are still very old-fashioned and 
personal cleanliness is not too easy of achievement. The 
lack of hot water is a special hardship to women, and it is 
only recently that nail-brushes have been provided. The 


characteristic sour prison smell of stale soapsuds prevails 
generally, but it has been conquered in some places, notably 
at Holloway and Cardiff (the latter a cheerful little prison, as 
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prisons go). Prison clothing must be no small part of the 


punishment for women. It is perhaps not justifiable to object 


to the coarse underwear, even though nowadays artificial silk 
caresses the poorest non-criminal skin, but surely a woman 
might be allowed to wear her own corset, that peculiarly 
individual garment, instead of the grim contraption provided ? 
A new prison dress introduced at Holloway can only be des- 
cribed as a disaster. The ugly slatey-grey colour, tradition- 
ally considered suitable for prison and workhouse, but 
still more the hideous design and ungainly cut of the garment, 
make it detested alike by prisoners, staff and visiting magis- 
trates. Do what she will, a woman cannot look neat and 
smart in it. The provision of a simple, well-cut frock in a 
choice of three or four cheerful colours would add little to 
the cost and would save women from the feeling of degradation 
that the present clothing produces. Such an experiment in 
the therapy of clothes might well be made. 


The subject of prison food looms large in the writings of 


men. Every housewife knows what varying results can be 
produced from the same materials in different hands and food 
varies in quality from prison to prison in spite of uniform 
rations and regulations. It is clear, however, that the dietary 
should be revised in the light of modern knowledge. The 
innocent visitor is still impressed by the old gag that prisoners 
almost always gain weight, but this increase is now recognised 
as mainly due to the excessive starch content of the food. It 
is generally accompanied by obstinate constipation, resulting 
in a high expenditure on aperient medicines. Another 
effect is the puffy, greyish complexion so characteristic of 
men prisoners. Women are less noticeably affected, probably 
because their average sojourn is much shorter. 

The hospital units are cheerful and well-staffed. Here 
the women have an advantage over the men, as female trained 


== 
nurses are not employed in the men’s prisons, tho 
innovation has recently been made in the appointment of 
nursing sister at certain prisons. It was surprising to find 
pleasant little créches and several babies in diff 
prisons, as nursing mothers are allowed to bring their babies 
in with them. Although many women in advanced stages of 
pregnancy are released from prison before the expiration of 
their sentences, babies continue to be born in our Prisons 
The birth certificates do not reveal this fact but give merely 
street name and number. 

More and more of the prisoner’s time is now spent in the 
workshops, but there is little evidence of any serious attempt 
at training women in skilled work, and indeed, the shor 
sentences served by the large majority make training Well-nigh 
impossible. What can be done in a month? The women; 
work is therefore much more occupational than educative. 
Short term training in the laundries might possibly be usefyl 
after discharge—a woman might well attain a high degree of 
skill as an irouer in a month—but the laundries are grotesque 
in their antiquated equipment (Manchester laundry is, hoy. 
ever, reported to have been reconstructed) and offer no experi- 
ence which would be of value in securing work outside. 

As to help on discharge and after-care, the work of the 
aid societies is hampered by lack of funds and of trained 
workers. More generous help from the State would probably 
mean long-run saving. The Prison Commissioners might 
try the experiment of appointing to Holloway Prison a trained 
social worker who would work on the lines of a hospital 
almoner, co-operating with outside agencies to secure for each 
woman an after-care service which would help her to re 
establish herself aid prevent a second lapse. Hostels a 
half-way houses between prison and normal life might be a 
useful means to this end. 


WET PAINT 


By JOHN RAYNOR 


HE ’bus came roaring into the market-square of the little 

country town. Gratefully, tired after a day’s walking, 

I got in and sat down near the door. The plush seat com- 

fortingly took my impression. After a moment’s wait the 

*bus, with a gentle heave, moved off and began to climb the 
long hill out of the town. 

The conductor came round. I felt in my pockets. 
guiltily I held out a pound note. 

“‘ Whiteways cross-roads, please,” I said. 

He looked scornful. ; 

* Ain’t you got nothing smaller?” he demanded. 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “ this is all I’ve got.” 

“Well, I ain’t got no change. You'll ’ave to get off, 
that’s all.” 

“That’s ridiculous,” I said. 
money.” 

“T told you, I ain’t got no change. Can’t get none, 
neither. Ere, Bill,”—he whistled to the driver,—“‘ you got 
change for a pound ?” 

The driver shook his head. 

“There, I told yer so. I can’t take you for nothing.” 

** Allow me to pay, sir ; allow me to pay,” said a rich voice 
opposite me. 

I looked up. A fat, red man was beaming at me, the skin 
under his eyes wrinkled with jovial pleasure. He wore a 
pepper-and-salt suit, was about fifty, and had a lock of grey 
hair tinged with yellow hanging over his brow. He was the 
only passenger near me ; a couple of women sat further up 
in the bus, gossiping ardently, emphasising their gestures 
with shopping-bags. 

“It’s very good of you,” I said. “I don’t know what I 
should have done. What a pity that such generosity is so 
rare.” With a glance at the conductor. 

“‘ Nonsense, nonsense. A pleasure, I assure you. 
me, dear me. How much is the fare ? ” 


Rather 


“T’m offering you good 


Dear 


“ Fourpence,” I said. 

“Well, well. Conductor,” holding up a sixpence, “| 
suppose you haven’t got change for a sixpence, eh ?” 

I chuckled appreciatively. 

“You must let me have your name and address,” I said. 

“* My dear fellow.” He held up an enormous, hairy hand, 
deprecatingly. “My dear fellow. A trifle. Nothing. 
Nothing at all. I positively refuse you my address.” 

He smiled at me, scattering good nature. I smiled back, 
feeling very thin and young. 

** And what is your line, may I ask 2? ” he said. 

I told him. 

* Ah, the Arts, the blessed Arts. You might not believe it, 
but I did a lot of painting once. Yes, a lot of painting.” He 
chuckled richly. “ I am not a painter, and yet I did it. Sold’em, 
too. Yes, you’re surprised. I don’t look the part. Long hair, 
flowing tie, wild eyes, eh ? ’” With quick gestures he sketchedin 
the missing appurtenances. “ I’! tell you about it.” 

After his paying my fare, the least I could do was to listen. 
I settled myself more comfortably in my corner. 

“* There were a lot of us,” he began. “ We were going outto 
India, yeu know. So we were over in Paris having a farewell 
evening. It was a farewell evening too. Tight, absolutely tight! 
Drunk as lords!” 

He waved his hands in the air. 

* Ah well, young men, young men! Only young onc, 
you know. We all went back to our hotel to sleep it off. | 
was asleep in a minute ; one minute, I assure you ! When | 
woke, the sun was pouring into my bedroom. I jumped up, 
calling to my friends. But they’d gone. Aha, they’d gone! 
Gone to catch the boat. It was two in the afternoon. I had 
overslept badly. _They’d left Paris to catch the boat!” 

“From Paris ?” I asked perplexedly. 

“Yes, yes, from Paris. Or was it Toulouse ? No, 00, 
I am sure it was Paris. Anyway, you see, what worried me 
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yas that we'd pooled our passages to India. And they'd 
taken my money with them. I suppose they thought I'd 
wake in time. A pretty pickle, eh? There was I, in a strange 
city, knowing not a soul, without a penny. I thought and I 
thought, you know, and at last I conceived a plan. Throwing 
on my clothes I dashed out, not stopping till I came to an 
Art Dealer’s. 

“J want a box of paints and a couple of canvases,” I said, 
in French of course. I could speak it just well enough, you 
know. But the fellow wasn’t letting me take it without paying. 
Ob, no! But in the end I persuaded him. I said I was a 
great artist from England, and that by the very next day I 
would pay him double. He gave in at that, and let me take the 









things. 
I got back to the hotel. I knew that by tomorrow I must 


earn enough to pay the dealer—double, mind you—and my 
passage tO India. For I had to catch the very next boat, you 
see, or I should have been dished, absolutely dished. “I can 
do it,” I said to myself, “I can do it!” 

I set up first one canvas and then the other, and painted 
and painted. A red and white cow in a field with a windmill 
behind, and a blue sea with a yellow-sailed boat tossing on it. 
Oh, they were good, you know, but something seemed to tell 
me that such detailed work wasn’t selling these days. So I 
pressed them face to face, all wet, just as they were. When I 
pulled them apart—well, you wouldn’t believe*it; the sea 
one was like a firework going off, and as for the other—by 
Jingo, it looked like nothing so much as a London fog. A real 
old peasouper! I tell you, I felt quite homesick !” 

He stopped, breathless, the ’bus echoing with his shouts 
of laughter. I felt almost alarmed, his face was so scarlet, 
and his neck so tight in its collar. But after a time he calmed 
down, and continued more quietly. 

“Well, you see, I knew that sort of thing was popular, 
a kind of—of Impressionism, don’t they call it? I knew 
they’d sell—sell like hot cakes. And so they did, too. 


WIRELESS FOR PRISONS: 


By THE 
























ECENT articles in The Spectator have aroused consider- 
able interest in conditions in the convict and other 
prisons of this country. So have various volumes by ex- 
convicts with experience of different gaols. Whether condi- 
tions in the prisons are in fact worse in some respects than 
our articles suggested or better in some respects than the books 
referred to allege, everyone will agree that the worst thing 
about a prison from the prisoner’s point of view is his inability 
togetout of it. That being so, certain amenities may reason- 
ably be advocated, particularly if they are of a kind to give 
the prisoner an interest in life and preserve some mental 
contacts between him and the world outside the prison walls. 
Apart from anything else, such amenities reduce discontent, 
improve discipline and make for the smooth running of the 
prison generally. 

One of the most obviously valuable of such amenities is wire- 
less. What it means to a man doing a term of three years or 
nore in 2 convict prison can be easily enough imagined. In 
any case I can give my word for it, having visited the Special 
Stage “club room” at Dartmoor last month during the 
recreation hour and talked to the man who, was switching on 
—in accordance with the general consensus of desire—bits of 
programmes from different stations. The 6 o’clock news 
bulletin came first as a matter of course; that alone gives a 
prisoner the sensation of still belonging to the world, instead 
of being imprisoned in mind as well as body. Only the 
Special Stage men at Dartmoor had a wireless set. It was 
given them by a constant visitor and friend of the prison ; 
since then another set has been given, by another visitor, to 
the Third Stage men; the lower stages are not at present 
Permitted this amenity. 

But what of the other prisons—Maidstone, Parkhurst, 
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I was lucky, of course, For do you know, the very next 
morning who should walk into my studio but an American 
feller—wealthy, oh fabulously wealthy. 

“What do you want for your pictures ?” says he, puffinz 
at his cigar and looking at me over his horn rims. “I hear 
you’re a swell artist,” he says, “ I must sure have these daubs 
for my little mu-se-um.” 

“One hundred guineas,” I said. 

** A hundred guineas ?” he said, and do you know, he bit 
the end of his cigar clean off! But he paid up, he paid up 
all right. Never a murmur. 

Now, do you know, that was splendid! Here I was with 
fifty guineas in my pocket. I’d done just what I said I 
was going to do. Earned back my passage-money to India, 
and been able to pay the dealer. The curious thing was that 
I never went to India after all, I—. But here you are.” 

The *bus was stopping. Reluctantly I got up, walking 
backwards, trying to formulate the many questions that wer2 
seething in my head. 

“What made the American come to you? How did he 
know you were an artist? Why didn’t you go to India? 
Did you ever get your first passage-money back ? ” I shouted 
above the noise of the ’bus-engine. 

He leant out of the door, his face crimson, wreathed with 
smiles. He spluttered, not knowing which question to 
answer first. Words began to pour from him. 

“* Oh, and your name and address ?” I cried. 


But already the *bus was starting forward. It gathered 
speed ; still he hung out of the door, his lips moving frantic- 
ally. The roar of the engine obliterated his words. I stood, 
stupidly staring after him, watching him waving cheerfully 
to me, until at length the ’bus disappeared round the bend 
of the road. And only then, with the removal of his presence, 
did the first chill shadow of scepticism begin to creep over my 
glowing mind. 
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APPEAL 


Chelmsford, Wakefield, and some dozen or more others where | 
it would be permitted, including the two women’s prisons at 
Holloway and Aylesbury? Well, a few of them have one 
set each and need more (for different halis); some have 
none at all. One more at any rate will get a set, for 
two different readers of The Spectator, on the strength 
of a line or two in an article I wrote on Dartmoor, 
generously offered subscriptions towards a set for the 
Third Stage men there, and on hearing that that had already 
been provided readily agreed to transfer their gift to another 
prison. Wireless sets would be just as valuable psycho- 
logically at any other of the larger British prisons, and would 
give just as much pleasure. It would cost no great sum to 
provide them, and I believe readers of The Spectator 
would be glad to make themselves responsible for an innova- 
tion which, together with the payment scheme introduced 
some three months ago, will, for the men to whose stage wire- 
less is permitted, make the prison of January, 1938, a different 
place from the prison of August, 1937. 

I may be wrong in that expectation ; there are, no doubt, 
many demands on everyone’s pockets at this season. But it 
would be a matter for great satisfaction if through this journal 
the greater prisons of this country could be provided with 
wireless sets during the first month of next year, and with the 
fuli approval of the Prison Commissioners I make appeal to 
the generosity of any readers who feel as I do that a relatively 
small outlay in such a cause would yield a disproportionately 
large return. Contributions should be sent to the Editor of 
The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and 
can, if desired, be earmarked for the women’s prisons or 
the Scottish prisons; otherwise they will go into the 
general fund. 
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WHITHER ROUMANIA? 


By G. 0. GARDENER 


[The Roumanian General Election will begin on Monday, December 20th.) 


For four years a Liberal Government, headed by Mr. 
Tatarescu, has ruled in Roumania. When the former leader 
of the Liberal Party, Duca, was shot by the “ Iron Guard,” 
the King called Tatarescu to take the helm. In doing so 
he hoped to confuse and possibly split the Liberal Party, the 
stronghold of the banking and industrial circles, for many 
decades led by the Bratianu family. The plan had some 
success. Dinu Bratianu and his followers came into conflict 
with some of the younger leaders, who sided with Tatarescu, 
and during Tatarescu’s premiership friction within the Liberal 
ranks became more and more bitter. 


The Liberals experienced the same trouble that formerly 
befell the National Peasant Party, a combination of the Peasant 
Party of pre-War Roumania and the Roumanian Nationalist 
party of Transylvania led by Maniu, the advocate of the 
Roumanian cause in the Hungarian Parliament. The Peasant 
Party has always had a democratic, but in some ways 
nationalistic, outlook, trying to push to the front the 
interests of the peasants who constitute almost four-fifths of 
the population. 


Their leader, Maniu, who brought the present King back 
to the throne, wished the country to become a constitutional 
monarchy. The King, eager to establish a personal autocracy 
supported by the army, was opposed to this idea and managed 
to find a successor within the ranks of Maniu’s own party, 
Vaida-Voivod. Continuous strife within the Peasant Party 
was the unfortunate result, and finally Vaida founded his 
own party, the “ Roumanian Front,” with leanings towards 
the Right. The two old and strong parties of Roumania 
had, therefore, been split by the King’s manoeuvres. 


No party can persist in Roumaria unless it some time 
comes into power, because it is out of the spoils of office that 
the personnel of the parties get their living. So it happens 
that the old parties lost part of their grip on the population 
and, the economic crisis playing havoc with large sections of 
the people, new movements sprang up on the Right. The 
King looked with favour upon them in the hope of getting 
their assistance in breaking up the old parties which worked 
on democratic principles. Tatarescu, the henchman of the 
King, gave his Government more and more a leaning towards 
the Right, and in particular Inculez, vice-Premier up to 
1936, had _ strong affiliations with the anti-democratic 
groups. 

Everything went well from the King’s point of view till last 
year the “ Iron Guard ” staged a public funeral for two of its 
members who had died fighting for Franco in Spain. A huge 
crowd took part in a procession led by well-trained storm- 
troopers through the streets of Bucharest. ‘Their leader was 
Codreanu, who used to ride on a white horse and in national 
costume through the small Roumanian villages in order to 
appeal to the superstitious feelings of the peasants. On this 
occasion he was greeted by the crowd with hysterical devotion. 
Then the King realised the danger lying ahead. Having set 
successfully party against party and leader against leader in order 
to win for himself the decisive and autocratic position, he had 
over-reached himself. A new force had appeared which 
threatened the foundations of his position. He came to see 
that loyalty towards a king, soaked as it is with devotion of a 
religious kind, might be, and had to a certain extent already 
been turned into, superstitious attachment imbued with hysteria, 
towards a party leader. 


At first, the King thought of separating the Tatarescu Cabinet 
from the fascist movements, and Inculez was pushed into the 
background. However, it was too late. The municipal 
elections which were held at different times during the year 
clearly showed that the Peasant Party was still the strongest 
in the country, but that the different Fascist parties had succeeded 





in winning considerable support. It was quite obvioys tha 
the majority of the nation did not approve of the Tatarescy 
Cabinet of royal favour. 


According to constitutional conventions, Tatarescu had , 
give up his premiership in November. The king had to fn 
a new premier who would have also the confidence of jh, 
nation. He called Mihalache, leader of the Peasant Party 
which had given him the leadership after Maniu, because hy 
was still on good terms with the King. Méihalache had ty 
refuse the task on account of the conditions which the King 
put forward in accordance with his established policy, and als) 
resigned the party leadership to Maniu. The King then hy 
no other choice but to ask Tatarescu again together with 
Vaida-Voivod and Prof. Jorga, these three men being probabjy 
the only important leaders who had kept their loyal feeling 
towards the King. 


It is a well-known fact that Roumanian polls are held unde; 
peculiar conditions, the government in power bringing all sory 
of pressure to bear upon the electorate. However, this tin 
it is not quite certain that these influences will succeed jp 
swinging the vote, and whatever the outcome may be, on 
thing is sure: Roumania has come to the parting of th 
ways. 

First, domestic politics have developed in such a way tha 
the King’s person has become involved. ‘The Peasant Pany 
under the leadership of his old opponent Maniu, as well 3 
the Fascist groups of different shades, are opposed to his policy. 
This, naturally, does not mean to say that the King would 
have to leave the country a second time, if his adversaries 
carried the election. But it will create a delicate situation, the 
only way out of which might appear to be for the King to r- 
model the Constitution. This result is the more to be regretted, 
as the King obviously holds ideas the realisation of which 
could only be to the good of the whole country. It is suffering 
fundamentally from an inefficient and corrupt bureaucracy 
which traditionally makes its living by graft. If this system 
could be done away with, considerable improvements in the 
whole economic and social structure of the country might be 
achieved. On the other hand, these administrative reforms 
could hardly be made without the collaboration of the whole 
nation, because they must be preceded by a new ta- 
system which would allow a rise in the salaries paid to the 
officials. 

Secondly, one may safely say that Roumania will turn to: 
definitely more Fascist policy. As for Tatarescu, his record in 
this respect is clear, and the combination with Vaida, Germany's 
friend, and Jorga, Italy’s friend, will only strengthen this 
tendency. On the other hand, however, even Maniu clearly 
indicated in his election speeches that he is himself thinking 
of a similar course, and though rather weak, his affiliation with 
the Fascist parties and Codreanu in the present election reveals 
that he is considering such a policy seriously. To under- 
stand that, one has to remember what has been said about his 
previous experiences and the wide gulf that opened between 
the King and himself. 


Thirdly, a strong anti-semitic tendency will in all likeli- 
hood appear after the election, whatever the government may 
be. All the parties take this line during the present campaign, 
and it is very much to be feared that later deeds will follow 
words. 

To venture any prophecy regarding the future foreign policy 
of Roumania would be too risky as long as the future position 
of Titulescu is not established. As he, too, has had quarrels 
with the King, he is strongly on the side of the oppositioa ft: 
the time being. One might, however, expect that Roumania 
will try, as it has already done for some time, to keep aloo! 
from definite engagements in order to bid for time. 
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STAGE 





MUSIC 
‘¢ The Valkyrie.’’ At Sadler’s Wells 


THE production of The Valkyrie at Sadler’s Wells last week 
was the crowning achievement of Lilian Baylis’s operatic 
direction. It told the world that there is practically nothing 
that the company she had formed and guided cannot do 
sufficiently well to arouse the justified enthusiasm of the 
ublic and to give genuine pleasure to musicians for whom 
the work is no novelty. Whether the policy, of which this 
production was the climax, was a wise one is another matter ; 
for the moment let us examine the performance itself. 

On the credit side there was a production by Mr. Sumner 
Austin and Mr. Charles Reading, the scenic artist, which was 
better, in the sense of being more intelligent and clearer in 
its presentation of the drama, than any other I have seen in 
this country and quite as good as even festival productions 
in Germany in all but elaboration and costliness. The small 
size of the stage mattered less than one expected, far less than 
the small size of the orchestra-pit. Then there were five 
definitely first-rate performances on the stage—if we count 
the ensemble of Valkyries in Act III as one. Miss Cross’s 
Sieglinde, beautifully sung and, though hampered in her 
first scene by a too voluminous robe, beautifully acted, is 
the finest thing she has done, and Miss Coates’s Fricka was 
ys noble in tone and gesture as any but Mme. Thorborg’s 
or Mme. Olszchewska’s at their finest. Mr. Lloyd’s Hunding 
was a remarkably fine study of brutish cunning, assisted by 
an admirable costume and embodied in a resonant voice. 
But the surprise of the evening was Mr. Matters’s Wotan. 
His voice is not heavy enough, nor his stature tall enough 
for the part, but he surmounted these physical handicaps 
by sheer good singing—though it was a near thing at the 
end, when his voice began to tire under the strain. 

These four singers have all mastered the art of uniting 
music, words and gestures so that they make sense. Miss 
Cecilia Wessels (Briinnhilde) and Mr. John Wright (Siegmund) 
are less expert. Miss Wessels has a splendid voice, and when 
she can give the same conviction to her rapid phrases and her 
mezza voce that she gives to the war-cries of her first scene 
and the full sustained phrases of her last, she will be a good 
Brinnhilde, for all that she seems temperamentally too phleg- 
matic ever to become a lively one. Mr. Wright is at present 
too stiff in his phrasing and his gestures, and on the first night 
was uncertain of his music. But, he has a fine figure, and 
his voice, which has the makings of a real Heldentenor, gave 
far more pleasure than do most singers in the part. 

The only real weakness of the performance was in the 
orchestra. Despite the difference in the size of the theatres, 
itis as true at Sadler’s Wells as at Covent Garden that six 
first violins cannot produce the tone of sixteen. The 
absence of the Wagner-tubas mattered less; indeed the 
score had been very cleverly reduced to the dimensions practic- 
able in this theatre. The cuts, which were necessarily large, 
did not always follow the practice established elsewhere—I 
regretted not hearing that superb piece of English “‘ Irks me 
my weapons’ weight,” from Briinnhilde—and the new joins 
were often. too obvious. But at least Wotan was allowed 
to tell a reasonable amount of his story. Mr. Collingwood 
secured what was, in the circumstances, an admirable perfor- 
mance, but it is no use pretending that it did more than faint 
justice to Wagner’s score. 

Although this was a genuine triumph for the company, 


I hope that it is not one which the new management will: 


attempt to emulate. As I have said, Mr. Matters barely 
lasted the course, and there were moments when Miss Cross’s 
Voice showed signs of strain. It will be a thousand pities if 
these singers are encouraged to ruin their voices just when, 
thanks to their consistent work over a period of years under 
intelligent direction, they have attained a standard that has 
been rare in English opera. And, even at the risk of seeming 
unkind, I must protest against the suggestion that these singers 
would make adequate substitutes for casualties at Covent 
Garden. We have just had an example of what happens 
when Sadler’s Wells-sized voices sing on that larger stage, 
and I can imagine nothing more detrimental to the reputation 
ind voices of these singers than their transfer to a “ grand ” 
season, DYNELEY HUSSEY, 


AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


Recent British Short Films 


THE value of much of the work being done today in the field 
of short films tends too easily to be swamped by the more 
succulent appeal of the super-film, and the glittering panoplies 
of the stars. Yet here in our own country a constant output 
of films on fundamentally important subjects is being quietly 
maintained. Recent productions from various sources show 
not merely the bias towards documentary on the part of the 
shorts makers, but also that in this medium there is a strong 
trend towards a wider front, covering religion and sociology 
as well as process. 

Undeterred by the pathetic corpses with which the battle- 
field of Church and Cinema is already strewn, the Religious 
Film Society has courageously sponsored the making of two 
films by Gaumont British Instructional. The first, entitled 
Where Love Is, is alleged to be based on Tolstoi’s story of 
the same name; but it fails completely to create the slightest 
sense of those spiritual values which Tolstoi (though hardly 
an orthodox churchman) so movingly presented. This revised 
version of his story, telling of a little cobbler, bitter in his 
solitude after the death of his son, who finds God in ordinary 
acts of kindness to his fellow men, has been ruined by the 
scenario, which must presumably be laid at the door of the 
Religious Film Society itself; and such a scenario, so full 
of misinterpretations of the ultimate values of the Gospels, 
so confused in its muddle-headed theology, could not with 
all the goodwill in the world be made into a satisfactory film. 
It is all the more interesting, therefore, to observe the second 
film, As We Forgive, which is less theological and very much 
more human. It is a frankly melodramatic story of a family 
quarrel among the Cornish fisherfolk, which is worked out 
in the best traditions of the children’s Sunday magazines. 
It may be too simple and too naive, but it does, obviously 
for a very small sum of money, what the more luxurious British 
productions have for the most part entirely failed to do: it 
tells a straightforward story entirely in terms of film. 

The social approach of the realist film is well exemplified 
by Strand Films’ Today We Live. Here the grim facts of 
the unemployment problem are unflinchingly faced. In 
spite of a beginning which is too highly expositional in character, 
most of the film cross-sections with a gratifying certainty 
the more intimate human values attaching to a derelict 
mining community or a more fortunate country village. Here 
it is not the dry problem which counts; it is the personal 
lives—millions of them—which are in bulk the problem; 
and no one can see the remarkable sequence of the unemployed 
miners gleaning odd lumps of coal on the sides of a windswept 
slagheap without being almost unbearably moved by a tragedy 
which our present generation must attempt quickly to resolve. 

Meantime the G.P.O. Film Unit, after its pioneer incursions 
into the wider social perspectives which lie behind the complica- 
tions of postal and telephonic communication, has now settled 
down to films which concentrate more on the ‘‘ how ” rather 
than the “‘ why” of Post Office organisation. In technical 
accomplishment this Unit leads all the rest, and in such films 
as A Job in a Million a really exciting method of telescoping 
the conventional continuity has been devised. Another 
film, Roadways, analyses not only the extent of the G.P.O. 
long-distance transport services, but also the major problems 
of the roads today and their historical causes—all in some 
thirty minutes of smoothly flowing and brilliantly photographed 
sequences which are all the more effective for their strict 
economy of statement. 

The documentalists are indeed holding up a mirror to 
our own country; but should they not also mirror Britain 
to the outside world as well? Internationalism has, from 
this point of view, a strong claim, and that it relates well 
to our home affairs is illustrated by Calvalcanti’s We Live 
in Two Worlds, which links the story of communications 
between nation and nation to the widest aspects of international 
co-operation. 

One may feel that at least a section of the documentary film- 
makers should devote itself to the presentation of such vital 
forces and, even more importantly, to the attempt to give to 
other nations a fuller understanding of the characteristics and 
problems of our own country. Basi. WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Tally of Trees 

The royal book on Coronation planting, which is to be 
published early next year, will surprise most people by its 
scope. The total of trees and flowering shrubs planted both 
in Britain and Greater Britain is enormous; but the total 
number is less remarkable than the variety of sites for the 
trees. They include village greens, model gardens, school 
gardens, recreation grounds (not excepting the Devil’s Dyke), 
roadsides and churchyards. It would be a pity if the record 
were not virtually complete; but still a good many of the 
planting committees and individuals have sent in no record ; 
and their memorial will find no place in the royal book, unless 
they make good their silence at once. The last day for receiving 
news for the book is December 20th. The address is Coro- 
nation Planting Committee, 68 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


* * * x 


British Christmas Trees 

Many of us regret the excessive planting of Conifers, by 
the Afforestation Commission and others, to the exclusion 
of the harder woods. The New Forest and the Lakes have 
suffered ; and there are grim plantations of sitka spruce and 
other conifers on some private estates. Nevertheless there 
is one form of conifer planting that has been wholly to the 
good. The Christmas tree industry, of which an interesting 
account was lately given in The Times, has become British. 
It is astonishing that we have always been content to buy 
from the Continent plants that could be grown at a profit in 
this country. The import of maiden apple trees for purposes 
of grafting has been as little challenged as the import of Christ- 
mas trees or young Norway spruces. The sudden recovery 
of the Christmas tree industry was due to the administrative 
prohibition of imports due to fear of disease; and no such 
cause has operated on other species. Nevertheless, a few firms 
of cider makers now sow their own apple pips, and find the 
results well worth while. We have also a ‘‘ walking stick ” 
farm or two and our general nurseries continue to increase 
in girth and productivity. Few people appear to realise 
how soon a seed will produce fruit. I have eaten excellent 
out-of-door peaches borne by a tree grown frcm a stone planted 
only eight years earlier. One may growa stout quick hedge 
from seeds sown in situ; and even hollies, though the seeds 
take nearly two years to germinate, grow faster than we dared 
to hope. Most of us have been surprised at the rarity of 
chance apple seedlings, yet pips sown in proper conditions 
(they must never be allowed to dry) will germinate up to 
ninety per cent. or so, and grow very quickly indeed, even 
up to four or five feet within a year. 


* * «x 4 


Miner Farmers 

A film of the admirable ‘‘ Subsistence Production ”’ scheme, 
flourishing in ‘‘ the Valleys,’ was shown last week to the 
King and Queen at Buckingham Palace. I happened to be 
staying for a night with an out-of-work Glamorganshire 
miner when the film was being made; and came away more 
deeply convinced than ever that the surface of the ground was 
a richer mine than its depths. You may go deeper and fare worse. 
The minerals, of course, must be got, and the miners are rather 
like sailors who for the most part like the sea but long for land. 
Many miners who are proud of their profession and its com- 
panionship, nurse a passion for sun and trees, and show a 
genius for the cultivation of pigeons, poultry and plants. 
Was there ever a more moving account of this contrast in the 
miners’ desires than in the record of the young Nottingham- 
shire coalminer whose spiritual home was Sherwood Forest ? 
A Coalminer (Hutchinson) is among the real books. ‘* Sub- 
sistence Production,’ of the Glamorgan sort, benefits chiefly 
the elder men—and their wives; but it gives a marvellous 
demonstration of the psychological influence of the land on 
depressed nature; and its butcher’s and baker’s shops have 
proved the best sort of propaganda for the right nutrition. 
It happens, merely by accident, that the head of the physical 
fitness campaign comes from the neighbourhood of this 
eastern valley, and he will find that no recreational exercise 
is better than work on the land. It satisfies the only enemies 
of the physical fitness campaign, the critics, especially mothers 
of families, who say that nutrition must comc first. 
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Weatherwise Felts 

“We are going to have more hard weather, the felts ate j; 
such numbers,” someone said to me the other day, The 
“felts ” of course, as I realised only after an interval, are . 
fieldfares, sometimes also called blue thrushes, who journey 
spasmodically southwards in winter. No bird is better knowy 
to the countryman, who often is vague enough about the 
identity of visiting birds. It is very vocal. The chuckle of 
the flocks is a proper accompaniment of the winter Scene 
It is very salient. The snowy ground beside a favourite thon 
bush will be trodden solid by the feet of the birds and Will be 
ruddied by bits of berries, the crumbs of the feast. No bigi 
is certainly more directly influenced by weather in its Migr. 
tions. The harder the weather the mcre fieldfares we see jy 
Southern England. Yet perhaps that lesser and more delicay 
thrush, the redwing, is more directly afiected by cold, | 
is certainly more often a victim. Both birds are in plenty 
So are woodcock, golden plover, and green plover, all of which 
fly from northerly weather to the kindlier south and west, 

* * * * 


Sham Woodcock 


Perhaps the waders also are particularly numerous, Thy 
suggestion is an inference from a particular example. The 
other day in a little township passers-by were invited to buy 
snipe and woodcock, whose dead bodies were hung up on the 
wall of a house. One purchaser complained that he could 
not eat the bird he had bought ; it was too fishy. Most of the 
birds were neither snipe nor woodcock. They were wader 
of various sorts, including redshanks. Some years ago in th 
same neighbourhood I was offered woodcock at a cheap rate, 
and the seller pulled out from his sack a quite unmistakable 
curlew. How far the curlew is edible is a subject of dispute 
among the gourmets. The more expert (who include that 
admirable naturalist, ‘‘ Fishhawk ”’) say that it is very good to 
eat in autumn and not very good in winter. This same natura- 
ist sportsman alleges the excellence as table birds of both rei- 
shank and dunlin. The last is, I suppose, by far the most common 
of all the waders though inland observers are scarcely aware 
of its existence; and its body might be sold in a thousand 
shops without a single purchaser recognising its identity. 

* 3 * * 


The Waxwing Card 

It is pleasant news that the succession of sanctuaries in 
Norfolk (mostly on the coast but one inland), will benefit greatly 
by the sale of this year’s Christmas card published by the 
Naturalists’ Trust. A great many of the cards have gone 
overseas. More were printed than ever before. The waxwing, 
which makes a beautiful colour picture, is likely to defext 
the snow bunting, the sheldrake, the goldfinch, the crossbill 
and others of its predecessors. It is an odd coincidence 
that the birds chosen have more than once responded to the 
compliment ; but in that respect the snow buntings still hold 
the lead. Waxwings, however, were unusually plentiful 
last season, and there are plenty of hips for them this winter. 
The cards can be had from Sydney Long, M.D., Surrey 
Street, Norwich, at 4}d. each, inclusive of postage and suitable 


envelopes. 
* - * * 


Voice or Wood 


A large number of correspondents have sent their views 
on the controversy about the spotted woodpecker. The 
more or less novel view is that the drumming is not made by 
the beak but by the syrinx, chiefly on the ground that the 
noise is too loud to be sclely mechanical. This interpretation 
has had so wide a vogue of late that it is surprising to find 
no single supporter in my postbag. All those who have 
given me their experiences are quite convinced that the beak 
is solely responsible. Some ingenious research student should 
make an apparatus for delivering as powerful and rapid blows 
as the woodpecker’s beak. Then we should know whethet 
such a loud noise as the drumming could be produced mechanic 
ally from wood. A very simple little apparatus proved how the 
snipe’s drumming or bleating was produced; and that 1s 
almost the only example of mechanical song among birds. 
The insects, of course, are the masters of the art of orchestral 
music, s¥ to call ir, W’. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ‘* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preferencez 


over those bearing a pscudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.} 


THE NATION AND ITS HEALTH 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
gr—In your issue of the roth inst. you review the report 
on “The British Health Services ” issued by the Political 
and Economic Planning Research Group. Tt would appear 
that in their opinion the first and immediate need is to extend 
the Medical Benefit to the dependants of the 18 million persons 
insured under the National Health Insurance Scheme. 

If the minimum estimate of 13d. per week is in itself sufficient 
to meet the added cost of medical benefit to dependants, it 
would represent an annual contribution of 6s. Ed. per insured 
person and £5,850,000 over the whole insured population. 
Under the present scheme of National Health Insurance the 
Exchequer paid to the Health Insurance Accounts for the five 
years ended December 31st, 1933, the aggregate sums stated 
underneath to the following divisions—Northera Ireland has 
been left out of the account : 

England. Wales. Scotland. 
£26,724,102 £1,695,954 £3,212,843 

These three sums represent a total contribution from the 

Exchequer of £31,632,900, by far the greater part of which is 

paid to individual approved units on the basis of the amounts 

spent on Benefits and Administration. 

If we were to examine the scheme as one single unit com- 
prehending all the individual units (there are 916 independent 
units and 6,955 separate valuations), it is revealed that the pay- 
ment made by the Exchequer is not a very great deal less than 
the gross valuation surplus (£36,743,703) and considerably 
more than the certified disposable surplus (£20,105,333) at 
December 31St, 1933, which was released for the payment 
of additional benefits. These figures would appear to prove 
conclusively that the present scheme of National Health 
Insurance can, as One comprehensive whole, survive and pay 
the statutory rates of benefit out of the employees’ and 
employers’ contributions without the aid of any payment 
from the Exchequer. ‘The question of the payment of additional 
benefits would be, of course, to some extent prejudiced were 
the payments made by the Exchequer dispersed in other 
directions, but their suspension or partial reduction would not 
be as serious as might be suspected. They would not be 
made to suffer any greater hardship than those who never 
receive additional benefits of any kind. The insured person 
is unable to comprehend why there should be such an involved 
variation in the payment of additional benefits under a National 
Scheme—benefits from 15s. varying by fixed sums at inter- 
mediate stages until a maximum of 30s. is sometimes reached, 
and from 7s. 6d. to 15s. per week: the same~inequalities are 
preserved in maternity benefit. Similar chaotic conditions 
persist in treatment benefits, and where the sum originally 
assessed for a particular benefit is exhausted earlier than was 
anticipated the benefit is suspended until the following year, 
when another fresh assessment is made. Recourse to the 
process of suspension is a matter which the wealth or poverty 
of the Fund will dictate. 

A number of these individua! units are embarrassingly 
opulent and, although paying the maximum rates of benefit, 
their income continues to outpace their expenditure. They 
actually, as if in exasperation to get rid of their superabundant 
cash, repay to their members threepence out of every contri- 
bution paid. If the insured person pays 52 contributions he 
has returned to him in cash 13s. each year. Why should the 
Exchequer, who is Trustee for the taxpayers’ money, direct 
itinto a scheme to be handed back as superfluous to the insured 

Person ? Why should the taxpayers’ money be used to create 
and perpetuate such indefensible inequalities > 

Let us decidedly have medica! benefit for the dependants 
of insured persons and help to promote “a fitter Britain,” 
but do not let us add 14d. to the weekly contributions when 
the payments made by the Exchequer could be enterprisingly 
explored by the Minister of Health to meet this ideal provision. 
~Yours faithfully, JAMES GOLD. 
27 Elmbank Crescent, Glasgow. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Will the beneficed priest under thirty forgive me for 
pointing out the supreme purpose for which he was ordained ? 
Social betterment he may “ take in his stride,” but he wa3 
called not primarily for this but to lead men to the heavenly 
country, not easy in the case of the poor but a desperately 
hard task in that of the rich; some clergy seem to think that 
the rich can be trusted to get into heaven “ on their own”’! 
Troub’c dogs every one of us in this our earthly pilgrimage, 
there is no escape—certainly not through riches—from this 
universal law, and it is useless to pretend that there is. My 
friend was ordained to be a minister and steward of Christ’s 
mysteries and to turn men’s eyes to that patria in heaven 
where alone true joys are to be found. That the Church of 
England has been “ fiddling with trivialities ” is, I fear, not 
altogether untrue, but meanwhile Rome is not “ burning,” 
but increasing in numbers and influence. If Anglicanism is 
faithless to her supernatural task and becomes a mere social 
organisation for earthly betterment, like a County Council, 
Rome will clearly be the residuary legatee; for the human 
heart will never rest in transitory affairs. 

As I am writing, may I refer to a paragraph in “A 
Spectator’s Notebook”? It is disappointing for a stranger 
to enter a church on Sunday morning and not find his accus- 
tomed service ; it has sometimes happened to me, but surely 
the parishioners should come before motorists! We must 
recognise that in the twentieth century old-fashioned Sunday 
customs are fast disappearing. I have watched a particular 
country parish for forty years. For long the Choral Eucharist 
has been the chief service on Sunday. For some time now 
Morning Prayer, which accompanied it, has been given up 
because, as the old nineteenth-century villagers died out, the 
congregation dwindled away until nobody came at all! Even- 
song, in spite of the rector’s effort to make it interesting—fully 
choral with a sermon—shows signs of going too. Apparently 
the villagers take little interest in these services, though atten- 
dance at the sung Eucharist is extraordinarily good and the 
roll of communicants high for the population. . The fact is, 
that in these days it is difficult to get people to church twice 
on Sunday, and what procures their attendance is either a 
“stunt”? service or the venerable liturgy celebrated from 
the beginning of Christianity on the Lord’s Day. Hodge 
finds the long lessons from, let us say, St. Paul’s Epistles, 
or even much of the language of the Psalms difficult to under- 
stand. He wants something simple on which he can focus 
an uncultivated mind and, above all, he wants something 
that he can see.—Yours faithfully, ATHELSTAN RILEY. 

United University Club. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Surely the most distressing feature of the ‘‘ Under 
Thirty ” articles and resulting correspondence is the lack of 
sympathy shown by the elderly critics to their juniors, and not 
the pessimistic attitude, lack of courage and vision, &c., of 
which these juniors are so scornfully accused. 

These young people have written with a frank sincerity of 
their deepest fears and feelings, and an older generation, 
psychologically incapable of such self-examination, rebukes 
them with all the outworn shibboleths of their day. 

Most of these critics seem, in their misunderstanding, to 
overlook three important points. 

(1) Young people today—or at any rate, the best of them— 
want to know the truth and to understand the worst. This 
most praiseworthy and courageous attitude often leads them, in 
their youthful earnestness, to believe that things are worse than 
they really are. It is obvious from the letters of their critics 
that they will recover from this failing as they grow older. 

(2) Because they write pessimistically, it certainly does not 
follow that they are not living courageous and useful lives. 
They probably are—and deserve all the more credit for doing 
so, after having tried to face the facts. 
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(3) Elderly people like Mr. Angus Watson who can look back 
with satisfaction on a useful life, well lived, see things so very 
differently from those who are starting. Never before in the 
history of our country has everyone, male or female, felt the 
odds to be so heavily against any of them, or their children, 
being able to complete the full course of their lives, and the 
feeling is not conducive to facile optimism. 

It is all very well to say, as Mr. Angus Watson does, that we 
are suffering the birth-pangs of a new civilisation, but birth- 
pangs are very painful things, which make even the bravest cry 
out. The “under thirty’ generation who think and feel 
realise that life is likely to be a fairly grim affair and they propose 
to meet it without any illusions on that score. There are few 
Julian Grenfells among them. 

It is a pity that those who have grown up in easier times, or 
who have used their powers of feeling and thought less intensely, 
should so hopelessly misunderstand these young people, whose 
courage is not less because it takes a modern form.—Faithfully 
yours, R. A. C. RADCLIFFE. 

5 South Road, The Park, Nottingham. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The spirited outburst of your correspondent, Lieut. 
Warren Tuke, is so novel in these days of decadent Left- 
Wingism, Pacifism and Won’t-fight-for-King-and-Country-ism 
that at least it demands sympathetic attention if only for its 
novelty. I thought this breed was extinct, snowed under by 
‘** Socialism in our time,”’ and it would be encouraging to hear 
more, much more, of this point of view. 

But before being swept away by our astonishment let us 
examine your correspondent’s views a little more closely. 
He seems to have a strong desire to fight someone, but is not 
quite sure whom, nor for what cause—just to let these Dictator 
fellows (Left and Right) know that we are about. 

This temper used to be denounced by the Liberal and 
Labour Parties as ‘‘ Tory Jingoism ”’ or ‘‘ Capitalistic Exploita- 
tion,”’ but by a strange irony is now adopted by the other side 
and glorified by calling this human pugnacity ‘‘ Standing up 
to Dictators ”’ or ‘‘ Striking a blow for Democracy,” or (most 
fatuous of all) ‘‘ England must give a lead,’ which all sounds 
very noble but would just be another dog-fight leading to 
another Treaty of Versailles (or Brest-Litovsk). 

Which type of ‘‘ Democracy” (or Fascism) would Lieut. 
Warren Tuke like to fight for—the Russian type or the Spanish 
(anarchist), French, American or British ? 

I am surprised that he should be pro-American. Ameiica 
is fumbling to emerge from the Slough of Despond caused by 
the last War, and if she is offering any bonuses to free-lance 
swords for another Crusade the news has not yet crossed the 
Atlantic. The first Budget that put into practice the views of 
Lieut. Tuke would cause a riot and the second a revolution. 

If he were to ask an older man what was the reward for his 
efforts in the last War he would probably say: ‘‘A horrible 
and savage tyranny in Russia, a vengeful Germany, a Communis- 
tic and bankrupt France, and a troubled and depressed England 
and America.” Not very encouraging for another bout. 
Suppose at the end the wrong type of ‘‘ Democracy” (or 
Fascism) emerged ? 

** We have all power to our hands, . . . wealth and greater 
prosperity. . . .” Such views make one wonder if youth is 
all it is cracked up to be, and decide that perhaps, after all, 
the world is safer in the keeping of older men. So after 
going to all the trouble and expense of building so many 
houses and villas we have to knock them all down again at the 
dictates of youth and, when their owners are, presumably, 
living in tents, we have then to invite them to fight for their 
homes ! 

The ‘‘ bureaucratic barriers of the Empire ”’ are necessary 
to ensure the supply of food, rifles and munitions for the 
six or seven millions of ardent British youth who are evidently 
bursting to have a smack at someone (Right or Left) for some 
unsuspected brand of ‘“‘ Democracy” (or Fascism), and who 
have hitherto maintained an eeric silence on the point. The 
‘* barriers ’’ are useful to stake out our claim,so why knock 
them down ? 

All the same, I salute Lieut. Warren Tuke in the name of 
all those young Britons who are prepared to defend the Empire 
won with so much gallantry by their fathers, and who refuse 
to give it up to the bullies who fell without cause on England, 


>’ 






France and Belgium in 1914, and not only bilke 

just indemnity but of the millions sterling we 

them after the War.—Yours, &c., 
Wandsworth Common, S.W. 18. 


d us of 
Senerously |, 
JOHN Dogy, 









[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Although I disagree with many of your yj 
ticularly with that egregious League of Nations, 






ews, par 
of which | 


; : > Thought frop 
the start (and which I now think has proved itself to be) 


greatest danger to the peace of the world ever invented. 
heartily agree with the article in your issue of November ofa 
under the heading of ‘‘ The Voice of Under Thirty—yy: 
I am an old bigoted mediaeval Tory aged 66; the artic 
in question expresses my ideas entirely. Perhaps the fag 
that the views of the Tory aged 27 agree so exactly with 
Tory aged 66 proves that there is some consistency in th 
Tory attitude !—Yours faithfully, H. FLEETWoop Hesxery i 

Cavalry Club, 127 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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BIAS IN BROADCASTING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SiR,—You were good enough to publish in your jssye , 
December 6th an article from my pen entitled “ Bias in Broad 
casting,” in the course of which I mentioned that the Luyen. 
bourg Radio, among other independent. stations, was Popul 
because it published betting news which was banned by the 
B.B.C. I ‘find to my regret that the station publishes , 
betting news and I now realise that its popularity is dye ; 
its programmes. The B.B.C. are indeed at pains to rego, 
the name of every horse that wins a race on many an obscy, 
course, but we must still rely upon the daily Press for th; 
information which alone gives significance to such ney 
The Luxembourg Radio not only refrains from publishin 
betting news but has deliberately eschewed publishing lottery 
results or indeed any information inconsistent with the lay: 
of this country, and I have been able to satisfy myself by 
personal investigation that the censorship applied to all matte: 
is not less scrupulous than that of those who, from the recess: 
of Broadcasting House, decide what is or is not suited to th 
delicate ear of the British public. 

May I conclude by an expression of regret that I shoul 
have, however unwittingly, given currency to the incorrec 
view that the management of Luxembourg Radio folloy 
a policy which runs in any way counter to that either ¢ 
the British Government or of the British Broadcastin 
Corporation ?—Your obedient servant, ARNOLD WILSON, 


ISAAC PITMAN 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—A hundred years ago Isaac Pitman produced his “ Steno: 
graphic Soundhand.” Having regard to the labours of thos 
men who had gone before, Gabelsberger, Taylor, Gurney, 
Odell, Byrone, and many more, he did not make any uniqu 
claim to singularity. A writer in The Times quotes him « 
saying emphatically. ‘‘I invented nothing. I discover 
nothing.” 

I shall be glad if you will permit me to confirm this entirel 
modest attitude on the part of Isaac Pitman towards the system 
of shorthand that has come to bear his name. Over fifty year 
ago I had the privilege of coming into personal contact wit 
Mr. Pitman. He gave me a little folder about the size of 
ordinary commercial envelope, say 5} in. by 33 in, sayin 
‘“* I have prepared this practically complete conspectus with th 
sole idea of enabling everybody throughout the land to read att 
to write shorthand—to make records in a diary, to jot dow 
interesting points in a sermon or a speech, or a book on loa 
and thus lengthen life by an economy of time. The foli 
will not give you speed. That is obtained solely by practic: 
If practice becomes irksome, I suggest you take up any old la 
type novel, costing a few pence, and write the shorthand sigs 
beneath the lines as you read, thus at one and the same mometi 
enlarge your vocabulary, and gain fluency in the hand.” The 
I became familiar with Letters from Hell, two volumes (doe 
anyone’s vocabulary call for amplification from that source‘: 
Charles Whitehead’s Richard Savage, three volumes, and Th 
Professor, by Currer Bell (Charlotte Bronté). (By the 
years later collectors eagerly bought these works from me? 
an enhanced price, despite my disfiguring pencil marking‘ 
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The genial old man, however, was vastly more disposed to 
walk about those other interests closer to his heart—reformed 
epelling (on which he seemed willing to expend his last shilling), 
, reformed diet, and a reformed spiritual faith that was the 
yery fibre of his soul. 

Would it not be a wonderful tribute to Isaac Pitman’s memory 


eWs, py; 
Hy on this hundredth anniversary of his first text-book if his proud 
Ight frop ff hope were put into the way of fulfilment, and leave freely given 
to be) th, 10 all educational authorities to re-issue the folder broadcast ; 
Vented, jf always granting that the Pitman system is superior to any modern 
nber 26 competitor? As to this last point I am in no way competent 
V—VIPAE to express an opinion. We have the authotiiy of Sir Lynden 
he artic, Macassey for the statement that Dr. John Robert Gregg’s 
the fic system is taught in no fewer than 95.6 per cent. of the American 
with th shorthand schools. This is an astonishing revelation of ' the 
°Y in thi progress of a system less than half the age of Pitmanism. 
ESKETH, Could not some entirely disinterested authority initiate such 
gn inquiry, and establish a method freed for all time from all 
vexatious change ? 
If the Isaac Pitman of my youth were alive today, I do not 
doubt (such was the high moral character of the man which 
is fragrantly lives in my memory to this hour) that he would 
a iscard his own rule once he was convinced that a 
n Broa’ instantly discar 
L better system (if that proved to be the case) was available, and 
bog one capable of serving the entirely worthy ends he held in view. 
Pig Yours faithfully, W. RatrH HALt CAINE. 
— Ken Wood Farm House, N.W. 3. 
ishes Nk 
S due t 
Pr RUSSIA MAKES ELECTIONS 
eu [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
h nev $ir,—Your article “‘ Russia Makes Elections ”’ was advertised 
Iblishin; on posters as “‘ Russia’s Mock Election.”’ Yet, in the article 
z lottery [itself you say that ‘‘ it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
the lay vote is a mere sham,” and go on to say that “‘ from the over- 








yself by whelming vote of confidence M. Stalin will receive on Sunday, 
Mattes he may well conclude that Russia is ready for anything under 
recess his leadership.” 


1 to the Now with these two sentences I do not disagree. But I 


do disagree with the rest of the article, which tries to show 
shoul that the U.S.S.R. is not a democracy. And it seems that the 
ncorre| i =©=whole trouble is due to a confusion, the fact that you measure 


folloy 
ther oi 
casting 
LSON, 


Soviet democracy by our own parliamentary system, which 
in no sense is typical of democratic institutions. 

The usual form of democratic society is one in which the 
members are united for a common aim. In such societies the 
executives are elected as the best representatives of the members, 
to lead the work of the society. The parliamentary system, 
in which rival parties fight each other for power, is an exception 


Stenv- to the general rule, and only exists because society is divided 
f tho: into conflicting interests, each trying to dominate the other. 
jume,f In my view the more healthy democracy is the society united 
unig imacommon aim; rather than the society torn by conflicting 
him «® interests. The parliamentary State is the latter type; -the 
over’ Soviet State is of the former. 

Given this basic difference, the present elections in the 
sntirel| JF U.S.S.R. must be compared with, in English conditions, the 
syste election of the Executive Committee of a Trade Union, by a 
y year ballot of the members, at a time when leadership and rank- 
t wil and-file are agreed on policy. In such circumstances all 
of af elections take on an atmosphere of united celebration and 
saying JF enthusiasm. 
ith th As to the arrests—I am surprised that you again bring up 
ad an: this matter when “ Dictator Chautemps ” is now doing the 
dow same as “ Dictator Stalin ” has been doing over the past year ; 
1 lou and when the democratic government of Czechoslovakia 
fold: has arrested over 600 people accused of being Nazi agents in 
act: = aperiod of a month. Surely, in face of this evidence of Nazi 
d larg intrigue, you do not still doubt that certain people in the 
| sigs U.S.S.R. had been drawn into the same net as many French 
7 and Czech citizens at the present time ? 

( Ae _Anyway, every democratic organisation always enjoys the 
ce 2 night to expel or otherwise restrain members whe try to disrupt 
dig ‘tivities. In the U.S.S.R. nobody is arrested unless shown 
aa to be actively, by undemocratic means, trying to overthrow 
aad the State. And when you say at the end of your article that 
bn certain “‘ methods are essential to any dictatorship which, 


willingly or unwillingly, is preparing for war”; it is well 
Worth bearing in mind that the same methods are essential 









also to any Democracy which, willingly or unwillingly, finds itself 
in a war situation.—Yours, &c., Pat’ SLOAN. 

22 St. George’s Mansions, Red Lion Square, London, W.C.r. 

[It may be that the usual form of a democratic society 
is one in which the members are united for a common aim. 
The question is whether the aim is to be agreed on after free 
discussion of alternatives, and free criticism of an existing 
executive, or whether the determining factors are to be mass 
propaganda, a censored press, a secret police and concen- 
tration camps or worse for opponents of the régime.—Eb. 
The Spectator.] 


MATINS AT 11 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1rR,—The remarks made by “ Janus ” in your last issue, that 
the Church of England should provide Matins regularly at 
eleven o’clock in case he or his friends should wish to avail 
themselves of it, show a lamentable ignorance of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The Prayer Book clearly sets before us the 
Holy Communion Service as the one to which all ought to 
come. It is, for instance, the only service at which a sermon 
is ordered to be preached. God-parents at a Baptism are 
requested to see that the child just baptised is in due time 
brought to hear sermons; which indicates that children are 
to be brought to the service at which a sermon is ordered to be 
preached. It is true that the clergy have for years obliged 
with a sermon at Matins and Evensong but no provision is 
made in the Prayer Book for such sermons. It is at the Holy 
Communion that the Notices for the week are ordered to be 
read, and the collection taken. What is the object of giving 
out Notices? Is it not to ensure the greatest publicity? If 
only one sermon is ordered for Sunday, at which service would 
it be placed ? Surely at the principal service which the bulk 
of the people attended. So after the Creed in the Communion 
Service we read, “‘ Then shall follow the sermon.” 

It is also fairly obvious that Morning Prayer should be said 
in the morning and not when the day is half over. In the 
early morning we can more appropriately thank God for bring- 
ing us “ to the beginning of this day.”’ Peter Heylin, writing 
in 1637 says, ‘‘ This was the ancient practice of the Church of 
England. The Morning Prayer, or Matins, to begin between 
6 and 7: which still continues in the Cathedral Church of 
Winchester.” 

The habit of going to church at eleven for Matins grew up 
gradually from the changed habits and customs of the people. 
The well-to-do folk rose at a late hour and enjoyed a comfortable 
breakfast before setting forth for their Sunday worship at an 
hour which caused them no personal inconvenience, and per- 
mitted them to get back home in good time for the next meal. 
This morning congregation consisted for the most part of the 
landed gentry and those who would like to be classed with 
them. In the evening the churches were filled with the 
working classes and the well-to-do were conspicuous by their 
absence ; to this day in my own parish the eleven o’clock service 
is called ‘‘ The Gentlemen’s Service.” 

May I also add that the mere fact of Establishment does not 
make it necessary for the Church of England to make provision 
for those who have left her ranks or have never been within 
them? This applies equally to the Established Church of 
Scotland. SACERDOS QUIDAM. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Has Janus, who voices in your Notebook last week his 
sympathy with the “ desire” of the ‘‘ average Englishman ” 
to attend Matins at 11 o’clock on a Sunday morning, been 
asleep or in some foreign country for the past 25 years ? 

One would like him to count or to compute the number 
of average Englishmen under thirty who today are to be found 
voluntarily (7.e., independently of and apart from their em- 
ployers, parents or schools) attending an 11 o’clock Matins 
on a Sunday morning. 

The present generation of the English worshipping laity, 
I think, find that their duty or desire of worship on the Lord’s 
Day is best fulfilled by taking part in our Lord’s own service 
which Janus refers to as Choral Eucharist—commonly called 
the Mass in our first English Prayer Book of 1549. He is also 
at sea in thinking that only intending communicants normally 
attend this service. Apart from the priest-celebrant, those 
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adults taking part in an 11 o’clock Eucharist who are confirmed 
will generally have made their Communion at an carlier 
celebration at, say, 6, 7 or 8. 

My wife and I find that our small children, who are not 
yet old enough for Confirmation, prefer and understand 
more readily worship at the service of Holy Communion, 
Eucharist or Mass—whichever name is used—rather than 
Matins to which they are sometimes taken at school. 

I sympathise with Janus who, at the end of a drive to a 
country church on a Sunday morning, was disappointed of 
his Matins at 11; but I feel sure that, whatever district he 
was in, his host or some neighbour on Saturday night would 
have been able to tell him that Matins would have been said 
at 9 o’clock at that particular church. 

I myself—a member of a Pedestrian Club—have found 
myself on a Saturday night in very out-of-the-way places 
and have never yet in England failed to be told of a church 
within driving distance which would provide me with the services 
I required or enquired about, viz., Holy Communion some- 
where about 8 o’clock.—Yours faithfully, 

A. F. ROUNTREE. 

6 Edward Street, Werneth, Oldham. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISING 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I hate to say so, but I do not find Miss Dorothy L. 
Sayers convincing. If I felt the same about her detective 
stories, she would lose a most faithful reader, but fortunately it is 
quite the other way. 

The blarney of the modern advertising profession would not 
take in Lord Peter Wimsey for a moment—nor his man Bunter. 
If it is ‘‘ quite true ”’ (as Miss Sayers admits) that the price of the 
article is out of all proportion to the cost—for whatever reason— 
then there is something radically wrong with the method of 
distribution. The case against the modern distributive 
machine is that it is a vested interest, grown to monstrous 
proportions, which uses snob-appeal and every other form of 
credulity quite unscrupulously. ‘“‘ Profit on the manufacturer’s 
costs” is the one objective. Human nature may be all that 
Miss Sayers suggests, but to trade on it brings us into the 
region of criminology. Will not Miss Sayers hunt the criminz! ? 
—Yours, &c., F, GARFIELD HOWE. 

Five Pillars, Shepherd’s Hill, Merstham, Surrey. 


THE VALUE OF A CHILD’S LIFE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1r,—At the end of my letter which you printed last week, I 
expressed a doubt whether the Law Reform (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1934, which makes causes of action for tort 
survive to an executor, would apply if the cause were an 
accident due to negligence resulting in instantaneous death. 
By a coincidence, the exact point arose in a case, Morgan wv. 
Scoulding, heard by Mr. Justice Lewis, on Wednesday last, 
and reported in The Times the next day. After referring to 
the “‘ interesting discussion ” his Lordship decided in favour 
of the plaintiff, apparently on the ground that there was a 
“split second ’’ between blow and death. 

This decision is just and reasonable, but, if I may respectfully 
venture a criticism, I have considerable doubt whether the Act 
is wide enough to admit it. In the first place omnia praesumiter 
pro negante, and I should have thought that the burden was 
on the plaintiff to prove that split second of life, which would 
appear a manifest impossibility. Again, I take it the damages 
lie as compensation for the gloom and despondency induced 
by the expectation of a short life punctuated probably by 
suffering, instead of a normal course of good health, but I do 
not see how the gloom of a split second of unconsciousness 
can be measured. 

A stay of execution was granted, which implies appeal, 
so more may be heard of the case.—Yours, &c., 

ALFRED FELLOWS. 


BELLIGERENT RIGHTS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your “ Notes of the Week’? you seem to imply 
that belligerent rights will not be granted because this ‘‘ would 
allow General Franco to establish his blockade of the east 
coast.” 


No doubt this is one reason (and there are others). 
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But is any reason valid? It seems to be established that sy 
rights are in accordance with international law. In the - 
six parallel cases I believe it has invariably been granted, ! 
closest analogy is the case of the American Civil Way. I 
that case there was no doubt whatever as to the legal win 
of the U.S. Government, but we guaranteed the South 
belligerent rights almost at the outbreak of the Tebellion 
(May 13th, 1861, to be precise). In regard to this Professor 
Randall, of Illinois University, has recently written: « That 
the Queen’s proclamation, a proper one under international law 
which was imitated in other countries, did involve a Tecognition 
of Confederate belligerency, however, was a fact that could 
not be gainsaid: to the eyes of Europe the Government o 
the South, though not yet a member of the ‘ family of nations? 
was a responsible government conducting war. As such it 
was deemed entitled to the rights and subject to the obligations 
of a belligererit in international law.” (The Civil War and 
Reconstruction, p. 461.) 

Now, Sir, if this be correct, and if it also be correct that 
by withholding these rights from General Franco we ap 
handicapping his cause, surely we are ipso facto adopting ap 


-un-neutral attitude? This conclusion seems incontestable 


on logical grounds, and I should welcome your views on jt 
It is no answer to say : “ If we had granted these rights such 
and such would have happened”; which is, I apprehend, 
the form of excuse the Government would make. On the 
principle of “‘ Tell the truth and shame the Devil,” ought we 
not to say: ‘‘ Do what is right, and shame the efforts of the 
Devil.” Or, if you like, ‘Do what is right and d——a the 
consequences ” ?—Yours faithfully, A. H. Burne 
125 Bishop’s Mansions, S.W. 6. (Lieut.-Colonel), 


EDUCATION IN PRISON 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
S1rR,—An article I wrote on Dartmoor Prison in The Spectator 
of December 3rd was described as a postscript to Major Athill’s 
recent series of prison articles. This letter is in reality a post- 
script to a postscript. I forgot to mention in the article the 
important part played in the lives of many of the men by 
correspondence courses in a number of subjects. I have 
since received an interesting letter from the National Adult 
Schools Union regarding this, from which I learn that the 
majority of the students taking the Adult Schoo!s Union 
correspondence courses are inmates of H.M. Prison or Borstal 
institutions. Thirty-six men in Parkhurst are taking such 
courses, eighteen in Dartmoor, and smaller numbers in the 
other prisons. The most popular subject appears to be ‘‘ Good 
English,” next ‘‘ Music for the Listener,” and then economics, 
The necessary text-books are obtained from the Prison Com- 
missioner, and papers written in the prisons are sent to head- 
quarters to be corrected.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
H. WILson Harris, 


AUTOLYCUS RESCUES MR. CLYNES 

FROM LETHE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. Clynes denies that the phrase ‘hectic debates,” 
which he uses in connexion with the Abdication Crisis, refers 
to proceedings in Parliament. I accept this denial, but here is 
the context of the phrase: “‘ The King reigns, but Parliament 
rules. After hectic debates and amid tremendous excitement, 
the knowledge at last went forth that His Majesty was faced 
with two alternatives—renunciation of his friend or abdication 
from the Throne. 

“* All eyes were turned towards Westminster . . .” So Mr. 
Clynes has conveyed a meaning wholly different from that 
which he intended. If this instance is not one of those inaccu- 
racies with which his writings bristle, he has been guilty of 
slipshod work, which is as bad. 

I beg Mr. Clynes not to regard his mis-statements of fact 
as unconsidered or inconsiderable trifles. On the dust cover 
of his first volume it was implied that he might be Labour's 
next Prime Ministcr. If he attains to this position and subse- 
quently writes more Memoirs, both his contemporaries and 
his successors will treat a man of his character and standing 
as an authority. 

Mr. Clynes is indignant about my references to the Death 
Penalty. Here are some relevant facts: the Home Secretary 
of the day, Mr. Clynes himself, was opposed to the Death 
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Penalty. During the preceding Conservative administration, 
kave to bring in a measure of abolition had actually been 

ted on December 5th, 1928, to Commander Kenworthy 
bya majority of one. While Mr. Clynes was Home Secretary, 
not only did a majority of the select Committee report in 
favour of the suspension of the Death Penalty, but he could 
surely have counted upon the vast majority of his own Party 
and of the Liberals. The division of 1928 showed that he 
could also rely upon some Conservative support. When pressed 
in 1931 to give Parliamentary time, Mr. Clynes declined. Ido 
not know why the second reading of a measure of abolition 
need have consumed more than “one day of Parliamentary 
time.” In any event, under a resolution of the House which 
could hardly have occupied more than one day, the prerogative 
of mercy could have been exercised in all future cases. I do 
not imply bad faith on the part of Mr. Clynes. His policy in 
these circumstances calls for description by some other word. 

It appears that I am one of the very few who have read the 
second volume of his Memoirs. About the first (one-third of 
the total votes in the 1906 Election supporting Labour, 
‘Lusitania’ and Passchendaele in 1916, final German advance 
in 1917, and so on ad infinitum) there was so much adverse 
criticism that, about the second, there seems to have been 4 
widely observed conspiracy of silence. He does himself an 
injustice if he imagines that I wished to condemn either or both 
of his books. I was anxious to praise and to enjoy: both 
books disappointed me and obliged me to condemn. 

It is comforting to know that Mr. Clynes still regards the 
Election of 1935 as ‘‘ a triumph for Labour,” though he does 
not traverse my argument that it was a triumph for the National 
Government. What a joyous festival—Government and 
Opposition both exulting in their simultaneous triumph ! 
Mr. Clynes is happy, I am happy, we are all happy. Let us 
rejoice together.—Yours very truly, VYVYAN ADAMS. 

House of Commons. 


THE “STOLEN COLONIES ” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


$ir,—Now that Germany’s Colonial linen is being aired so 
insistently, and the mandatory régime docketed with every label 
from indecorum to larceny, we may be pardoned for reviving 
the enquiry—what would Germany have done had the boot 
been on the other leg ? 

The answer is partially supplied by a map which a friend of 
mine saw hanging on a wall in one of the Administrative offices 
at Banyo or other station of the Kameruns, during the campaign 
of 1914-15, and which he has kicked himself ever since for not 
appropriating. 

It was nicely printed and coloured, and showed in detail not 
only the Colonies, but the World, as Germany intended it to 
be—when she had finished with it. Needless to say, our 
colonial possessions were no longer shaded pink ! 

If we are burglars, it is contrary to all etiquette for other 
members of the profession to squeal because we cracked the 
crib first. Moreover, we did hold the swag in trust, whereas, 
in the purposeful map above referred to, such refinements as 
mandates were not even adumbrated.—Yours, &c., 

Harry B. HERMON HODGE. 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 


CARELESS LITTLE MISTAKES 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Mr. Anthony Powell’s ‘‘ Marginal Comments” on the 
proposal for an American film actor to play the leading part 
in a film of the Royal Air Force will probably be endorsed by 
a large number of people in England. 

I should like, however, to point out to Mr. Powell that there 
is no such thing as a flight-captain in the R.A.F. ; neither is 
there a Service called ‘“‘ the American Air Force.” These are 
not perhaps very important points in themselves, but they do 
show that the author of the article has not such a thorough 
knowledge of his subject as one would expect from a contributor 
to The Spectator. 

It is just such careless little mistakes by the film producers in 
the United States that help to cause the misunderstanding to 
Which Mr. Anthony Powell refers.—Yours, &c., 

E, N. B. BENTLEY. 
Tally Ho Corner, Bricket Wood, Herts. 


> 








A PROPOS DE FROMAGE 
[D’un correspondant parisien.] 


C’ETAIT 4 la Chambre il y a quelques jours. Le ministre 
de la guerre répondait 4 une série de questions touchant la 
défense nationale. Il débutait ainsi: ‘‘ Sur le sol francais 
387,000 hommes; en face, au nord-est, plus d’un million 
@hommes; au sud-est 300,000 hommes.” Les députés 
applaudissaient, car dans ce “raccourci saisissant”’ (c’est 
Pexpression consacrée) le ministre évoquait 387,000 poitrines 
prétes a barrer la route a l’envahisseur. 

Une heure plus tard, dans les couloirs, l’armée se présentait 
sous um autre aspect. Un député du Jura commentait son 
propre dépét d’une proposition de loi ayant pour objet d’intro- 
duire dans l’alimentation de la troupe une ration journaliére 
de fromage. Il manifestait beaucoup de sollicitude pour 
les soldats, tout en n’oubliant pas ses électeurs, ‘‘ ces labori- 
euses populations ” (autre expression consacrée); bref, il 
voulait que le fromage soit du gruyére. Un collégue alsacien 
soutenait le principe de la proposition mais annongait un 
amendement ; il voulait qu’une ration de munster soit dis- 
tribuée alternativement avec celle de gruyére. Sur quoi 
un député de Aveyron réclamait la priorité pour le roquefort. 
Il ne s’agissait plus de poitrines, mais d’estomacs. 

Cette rivalité pourrait nous mener loin. La France est 
le pays du fromage. La brave fermiére normande qui 
inventa le camembert n’a-t-elle pas sa statue? Cantal, 
brie, coulommiers, port-salut, bleu d’Auvergne, _livarot, 
marolles, chévre . . . ’énumération deviendrait vite fasti- 
dueuse. Quelle région n’a pas son fromage? IIs sont si 
nombreux qu’on pourrait chaque jour varier la ration proposée 
pour le soldat. Ce serait certes plus équitable que de favoriser 
une contrée aux dépens des autres. Mais alors les avantages 
qu’en retirerait chaque producteur seraient bien réduits. 

En vérité ce n’est pas d’aujourd’hui que députés et mandants 
voient dans l’armée un débouché naturel pour les produits 
de leurs circonscriptions. Le temps n’est plus ot Vhabitant 
craignait le mercenaire qui vivait de rapines; de nos jours, 
au contraire, il accueille dans chaque conscrit un consommateur 
éventuel. Sans s’embarrasser de considérations militaires, 
bien des villes participeraient volontiers a la construction 
de casernes, parce qu’une garnison ‘“‘ ferait marcher le com- 
merce.” I] s’agit aujourd’hui de fromage; hier c’était le 
poisson, le lait, le cidre. En campagne le commandement 
établit chaque jour la situation des combattants et celle des 
rationnaires. Du point de vue de certains producteurs le 
désarmement idéal serait sans doute de supprimer les com- 
battants tout en conservant les rationnaires ! 

On ne nous dit pas si le soldat serait consulté. On ne nous 
dit pas non plus si le fromage viendrait en supplément ou s'il 
remplacerait une autre denrée. Dans le premier cas ce 
serait en réalité le contribuable qui offrirait la ration a la 
troupe. Dans l’autre cas il y aurait simplement substitution 
de fournisseur ; le gain du fromager serait la perte du boucher 
ou de lépicier.. Dans l'un comme dans Il’autre on ne voit 
guére ce que le pays aurait 4 y gagner.. Toutefois lincident 
est troublant en raison de la mentalité qu’il révéle. 

Nous avons la réputation de bien raisonner et de bien 
compter. C’est exact en principe. Le Frangais économe 
et travailleur connait la valeur de ses sous. Si l’état de sa 
bgurse lui interdit une portion quotidienne de fromage, il 
saura s’en priver. Mais dés qu'il s’agit des sous de la collec- 
tiyité la logique cesse d’opérer. Le contribuable parait 
oublier que c’est lui qui remplit les caisses de VEtat. Il 
calcule peut-étre que si, en tant que producteur, il peut vendre 
son fromage 4 l’armée, en tant que contribuable sa quote-part 
de la dépense sera minime et que par conséquent l’opération 
restera fructueuse. II ne songe pas que tous les autres pro- 
ducteurs peuvent calculer de méme sorte. 

Il faudrait convaincre ces bonnes gens de leur erreur, leur 
faire comprendre que dans une démocratie chacun doit dire : 
‘“‘ L’Etat c’est moi” non seulement quand il s’agit de recevoir 
mais également quand il s’agit de payer. C’est toute une 
éducation civique 4 refaire. La taiche est d’autant plus 
difficile que l’extension de l’Etatisme sert 4 embrouiller les 
idées. L’Etat-fabricant, J’Etat-commergant, 1Etat-bouti- 
quier, ce n’est pas tout 4 fait la méme chose pour les esprits 
simplistes que Etat tout court. Cela peut expliquer pourquo! 
tant de gens voudraient faire de /Etat leur fromage. 
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GERMANY’S INTENTIONS 


By C. A. MACARTNEY 


WHAT are Germany’s intentions? The central question of 
European politics today may be summed up in these four 
words—which are not quite equivalent to asking what are 
her wishes. Many believe the latter, like the wishes of other 
people, to be inexhaustible; but under “‘ intention ’’ we may 
understand a serious well-considered ambition, which it is 
proposed to realise in the not-too-distant future. 

It is a question to which no one, whether friendiiiy 
disposed towards Germany or the reverse, can remain in- 
different. Unfortunately, Germany’s central position on the 
Continent is such that a number of different answers to it 
might appear on the face of them equally plausible, and, the 
extremely various utterances of the Fuhrer and his entourage 
have done little to clear up the resultant uncertainty. We 
are left looking for guidance, and our estimate of the value 
of the answer which any one observer may give must depend 
on his knowledge of the subject and his facilities for observation. 

Herr Schacher can fairly claim deep attention for his views. 
He is himself a German, a graduate of two German univer- 
sities, a student of his country’s history and politics, a pro- 
fessional observer, and now resident in Prague, which is 
about as good a forward observation post as any in Europe. 

His own answer is quite positive. Germany’s real aim, 
he says, is expansion towards the south-east, down the Danube 
valley, and across the bodies of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Those two States, together with Hungary, Roumania, the 
Balkan States, Turkey and the Ukraine, are to be reduced to 
a condition of vassalage which is never very clearly defined, 
but is at least to be complete enough to ensure Germany 
implicit political domination and unrestricted exploitation 
of their treasures of undeveloped natural resources. Thus 
the destruction of the States of Western Europe is not an 
object in itself; on the other hand, the south-eastern drive 
cannot be accomplished without first reducing France to 
impotence, while when it has been achieved, the British 
position in the Mediterranean will be rendered untenable, 
if only by reason of the rake-off which Italy will have received. 
Hence the broad conclusion is drawn that the peace of all 
the world is threatened by these ambitions, which can only 
be thwarted by strict maintenance of the principle of the 
indivisibility of peace. 

Herr Schacher substantiates this thesis, firstly by an analysis 
of Germany’s pre-War policy, which he maintains to have 
been precisely identical with that of Herr Hitler ; secondly, by 
quotations from Mein Kampf; and finally, by an account of the 
policy actually pursued by the National Socialist Government 
since its advent to power. The last may be summarised 
as follows: destruction of the principle of collective security, 
chiefly by the method of concluding bilateral treaties, the 
immediate object being to destroy the Little Entente and 
isolate Czechoslovakia ; the reduction of each separate State 
to both political and economic subservience through the 
astute and unscrupulous economic policy attributed to Dr. 
Schacht; and the acquisition of further political control 
through the support of groups in the various countries which 
are ‘‘ ideologically ”? sympathetic to National Socialism, and 
through adroit exploitation of the problems of treaty revision 
and of minorities. 

He leaves his reader torn by conflicting feelings ; admiration 
for much skilful writing, appreciation of much valuable infor- 
mation, acquiescence in the general conclusion, struggle with 
consciousness of the weakness of much of the argument, and 
with something approaching resentment at its manifold and 


By Dr. Gerhard Schacher. (Hurst 


Germany Pushes South-East. 
7s. 6d.) 


and Blackett. 


often blatant unfairness. Pre-War Germany’s policy toward; 
Austria-Hungary. is endowed with a tortuous and Macchiavellian 
character which is frankly incredible. Now Germany is repre. 
sented as strengthening and supporting her ally, now as delj- 
berately pushing her on towards suicide. The extremely powerfy| 
“*Gross-Deutsch ”” movement, which demanded of Austria 
only the western and predominantly German portions (it js 
true that these were conceived on the most lavish scale) jg 
simply ignored ; it is always insinuated that Germany proposed 
to exert some complete hegemony over ail the heritage of the 
Dual Monarchy. How little Dr. Schacher, who appreciates 
so easily the natural character of the Slavs’ longing for national 


“unity and independence, is inclined to apply the same criteria 


to his own people, is shown by the astonishing fact that in the 
chapter discussing Germany’s attempts to incorporate Austria 
he never once mentions German national feeling in Austria, 
and for Germany’s motive gives only “certain  strategical 
considerations and the old Pan-German desire to procure in 
Austria . . . a useful instrument on the one hand to bar the 
Brenner frontier, and on the other to facilitate the actual push 
south-eastward and give it a base outside the German Reich 
itself.’ Hardly less amazing is his sweeping assertion that 
‘* the young nations in Central and South-Eastern Europe. . .. 
have from the very beginning sought to assure the democratic 
rights of the minorities.” Among a host of minor instances of 
unfair writing may be mentioned the suggestio falsi made in 
connexion with the fact that the unfortunate General Gémbis’ 
death took place in a Muni-h nursing-home. 

There are frequent inconsistencies of tone. When the 

emphasis is being laid on the immediate danger to the States 
of south-east Europe themselves, we hear of the measures into 
which they, including Italy and Hungary, are being forced in 
self-defence ; when it is the danger to the world that is being 
stressed, these same States appear as Germany’s willing tools. 
In general, where the question of territorial revision is con- 
cerned, Dr. Schacher is so concerned to prove Germany the 
villain of every move as to leave his readers in a state of 
complete bewilderment. 
. These defects come very near degrading Dr. Schacher’s book 
from the status of a serious political study to that of a pamphlet; 
but not quite. It remains true that he has succeeded in giving us 
a large amount of valuable information on German aims and 
methods ; and above all, there are a number of pages which 
reveal an extremely keen political observation. The passages 
on Italy’s essential conflict of interest with Germany in the 
Danube basin are first-class ; it is a pity that the author seems to 
go back on them in a later chapter, and still more pity that he 
did not supplement them by a fuller account, which he is cet- 
tainly capable of writing, of Italy’s own policy. Another 
passage of great interest is the discussion of the Italo-Yugoslav 
Treaty and its possible implications for future developments. 
We could also have done with hearing more about Germany's 
alleged support of the Croats, to which one or two mysterious 
allusions are made. Altogether, this book leaves behind a 
certain sense of frustration. One feels that Herr Schacher 
could have done so much better. He is obviously an acute 
observer, no less obviously excellently informed ; he might have 
written a really first-class book. At the worst, however, We 
cannot deny the service which he renders in drawing attention 
to movements and tendencies which have not received if 
England one tithe of the attention which they deserve. 

There is a short bibliography, containing too high a propor 
tion of impressionistic works by journalists, but with some 
valuable titles of German books. There should have been a 
index. The translation is excellent on the whole, with only 
some half-dozen lapses into Germanisms. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN CONTRASTS 


The Republics of South America. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
South by Thunderbird. By Hudson Strode. (Hamish Hamilton. 
158.) 

TuEsE books are reviewed together because they illustrate 

very clearly two methods of approach to South America. In 

fact, they do more than this. They explain why our British 
interests are rapidly slipping away before the imaginative and 
cheerful onslaught of Americans and Germans. 

The Republics of South America is anonymous. - It was 
prepared by a study-group of members of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. It is magnificently informed, magni- 
ficently up to date and also, I am afraid, more magnificently 
unreadable than a volume of ancient sermons. The subject is 
interesting in itself, for it covers the whole range, historical, 
political and commercial, of every country in South America. 
But it is told at so flat a pace and with so little regard for human 
values that it sounds as if endless blue-books were being 
recited in an even voice. The authors might reply to this 
criticism that it was meant for a text-book. Very likely it was, 
and as such it might be valuable for a few months. The tone 
of the writing, however, and the expensive make-up suggest 
that it was meant to be permanent. It is useful to note in this 
connexion that the only permanent literature on South America 
was written by men who were artists. 

South America is one of those places where the inhuman 
will not do. More trade is lost and more connexions broken 
for reasons of personal animosity than for any other. It is useless 
for any business man to know the history, trends of thought and 
statistics if he does not cultivate politicians and, sometimes in a 
platonic way, their mistresses. It is vastly more important to 
drink a friendly cocktail in the club than to keep strict office hours. 
It is this characteristic aloofness which makes The Republics 
of South America so disappointing. The members of the group 
have gone to an immense labour to collect their facts. They 
must have travelled the length of the lands and spoken to many 
people. Yet, not one hint of this emerges. The colour and 
charm of South America, which is less of a background than 
an integral part of its being, is neglected altogether. And this 
is dangerous, because men are business in all those puzzling 
countries between La Guaira and Cape Horn. 

How different and how stimulating is Mr. Hudson Strode’s 
approach. He has a modern American mind, alert, objective, 
witty, eager for facts but not bound to them and, above all, an 
open vision. He started from Miami, flew to Havana, thence 
south along the west of the continent, across the Andes to 
Buenos Aires and up the east coast home. There was nothing 
heroic in his journey. He would be the last to claim that there 
was. Thunderbirds (the name which Colombian Indians have 
given to aeroplanes) are far too common in the United States 
to make travel by them conspicuous. Yet there 4was, perhaps, 
something of the heroic in the way he pursued his copy, 
squeezing each ounce of joy out of his trip. After a long day in 
the plane he would follow any man who seemed interesting and 
extract a story from him before going to the aerodrome at dawn. 

Mr. Strode is quite frank about his motives. He had no 
axe to grind but he thought that a book might be made out of 
the journey. He wanted to discover for himself how the peoples 
lived, to speak to them in their homes, to crystallise the spirit 
of each country. In this he has succeeded, for, apparently, 
he has a large sympathy and a knack of arousing conversation. 
His talks with the pilots who brought him, with the commercial 
travellers he met, with the members of Country Clubs and a 
few enlightened politicians are a pleasure to read. He divides 
his countries into chapters and, like the artist he is, gives a 
convincing and recognisable picture of the customs and back- 
grounds of the nations. Colombia with her future before her, 
Peru with her future behind, Chile, energetic and confident, 
are dealt with in brilliant paints. His writing, too, is excellent, 
especially in describing men. I particularly like one companion 
“whose hair curled like hyacinths.” ‘This book is full of such 
descriptions. 

But, quite apart from his happiness of phrasing, his sure 
touch with the pen, Mr. Strode is a definite landmark in the 
interpretation of South America. The land of the Conquis- 
tadors has vanished, but no more than has that of Humbolt 
and Cunninghame Graham. The race for trading spheres 
of influence is in full cry. In the last few years the aeroplane 
has opened up the country, brought gold-mines within reach 
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of markets as never before. Even in the northern Chaco, 
which is more inaccessible than the Amazon and which took 
me three months to cross only nine years ago, there is a regular 
schedule of air-liners. It is possible to fly from La Paz, in 
Bolivia, to Rio de Janeiro in less than three days. This change 
is more dramatic and important than anything that has happened 
in South America since Pizarro landed. 

Mr. Strode faces it squarely. What, heasks, will result and 
who will benefit? The continent will be opened, he answers, 
and the United States will gain. I think he is right. Some 
years ago our British stolidity was condoned by an absence of 
competitors. The Americans were at a disadvantage because 
they did not understand the holy word ‘‘ manana” and were 
inclined to an aggressive impatience. The United States, 
through its business men, were more than a little suspect from 
a habit of poking fingers into fiercely national pies. Mr. 
Strode recognised this and was keen to see how the advances 
of President Roosevelt and Mr. Cordell Hull had been received. 
On the whole, they had been received very well. South 
Americans had come to the conclusion that if Europe were 
foolish enough to blow itself up in anger the western continent 
could survive the catastrophe. It could, undoubtedly, and 
although war is by no means certain on this side of the Atlantic, 
the closer co-operation of the Americas is. If British interests 
wish to continue in South America they will have to take a leaf 
from Mr. Strode’s very excellent book and become more 
limber-minded. 

South by Thunderbird is entertainment enough by itself to 
justify its price. But I should like to see it on every business 
desk which has to do with South America and the cost entered 
to necessary expenses. It has far more value in its pleasures 
than any encyclopaedic verbosity. JuLIaN Ducu. 


A CHAMPION OF INTERNATIONALISM 


Monetary Nationalism and International Stability. By 
F. A. von Hayek. (Longmans. 5s.) 
AN optimistic eye, roving over the world’s affairs, may here 
and there note signs that the flood tide of economic nationalism 
ison the ebb. In Canada High Protectionism, fighting as such, 
gets soundly beaten in a key by-election ; Italy and Jugoslavia 
conclude a trade agreement ; Australian High Commissioners, 
enquiring into the plight of the Northern Territories, actually 
suggest complete Free Trade as a remedy. The shape of the 
Anglo-American trade pact begins to be perceptible, like a vast 
continental shelf, beneath the waters. France offers Germany 
a deal in colonial raw materials. It does seem just possible, 
with all these olive branches, that Ararat is under our keel. 
In the realm of theory, however, the main still comes flooding 
in, by no means silently ; Mr. Keynes, in the réle of Neptune, 
directing the attack. One hails with relief this stout rejoinder 
from the camp of those who have steadfastly refused to set the 
seal of intellectual approval on a lamentable fait accompli. 
Deliberately, though with regret, Professor von Hayek 
restricts himself to the field of monetary theory. Briefly, his 
thesis is that our gold standard has proved defective not because 
it is international but because it is nowhere near international 
enough. A truly homogeneous and universal international 
currency may bear the name of “‘ pounds ” in one country and 
‘dollars’ in another, and economic realities be no more 
affected than is the textile trade by the measurement of its 
material in yards here and metres there. But we have never 
had such a currency. We have had not a gold standard but a 
gold nucleus standard; and around their respective nuclei 
the nations have, through the medium of their (accidentally) 
national banking systems, built up national currency and credit 
structures of widely different ranges of liquidity. International 
transactions and their consequences have thus fallen into a 
different category, and under different rules, from those carried 
on between mere geographical regions. In particular, by 
initially focussing the whole effect of all net outflows of income 
on the central banks (which with their gold reserves act both 
as the repositories of the only completely liquid money and 
as regulators of credit), it distorts the incidence of those out- 
flows. It causes them to affect most severely not those from 
whom demand has been diverted but those who make most 
use of credit, which is an entirely different thing. Hence the 
dislocating effect of gold outflows, and hence the popular 
outcry against the tyranny of the gold standard. 
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Can that tyranny be evaded by a further movement away 
from an international medium; by variable exchange rates 
and a nationally managed currency ? Space forbids discussion 
of the serried arguments which Professor von Hayek adduces 
against this popular view. Variable exchange rates, introducing 
further distinctions of liquidity, will both cause greater and 
more varying flows of “‘ hot money ” and magnify their effects ; 
control of capital movements must, to be effective, include 
control of every individual foreign trade transaction ; credit 
fluctuations are likely to be emphasised rather than damped 
by “insulation ”’ within national boundaries; and—with 
acknowledgments to Professor Robbins—the intensification of 
international differences in living standards which would result 
from the cutting down of long-term foreign investments would 
hardly favour peace. Such are a few of Professor von Hayek’s 
points. 

Possibly he proves too much. Sweden, after all, has thriven 
for some time on a nationally managed currency. But the 
Swedish monetary authorities have had a fulcrum to work with 
—the comparatively stable pound sterling. It is doubtful 
whether Great Britain, lacking such a fulcrum, could do the 
same. Nobody, unfortunately, has tried the plan which 
Professor von Hayek himself favours; the bringing of all 
bank deposits under the rules which the Bank Charter Act of 
1844 imposed on paper money, so that the total volume of 
purchasing power should move not merely in proportion to 
gold but actually to the same extent. Cautiously, he points 
out the difficulties. The object could be comparatively simply 
achieved, in the first place, by the issue of sufficient paper money 
to cover deposits up to 100 per cent., and the legal enforcement 
of this 100 per cent. cover for the future. But it is possible 
that new types of near-money would arise to supplement bank 
deposits as deposits arose to supplement notes. Still, it would 
be a step in the right direction ; at the very least, it is a subject 
for discussion. 

Professor von Hayek treats his difficult subject both con- 
scientiously and stimulatingly. There are more readable 
writers, but few more intellectually satisfying. No economist 
should miss this book. As a minor criticism, one could wish 
there were an index, and one’s feelings towards the proof- 
reader become positively bloodthirsty before the last page is 


reached. HONOR CROOME. 


MORE ABOUT HOLLAND HOUSE 


Chronicles of Holland House, 1820-1900. By the Earl of 
Ilchester. (John Murray. 18s.) 

THIS is a companion volume to The Home of the Hollands, 
which was one of the most interesting books of the summer. 
Lord Ilchester has now completed his story in a total of some 
nine hundred pages, crammed with information and entirely 
free from dullness. He has also set an example of singular 
candour in drawing upon his family records. 

For the first twenty years of the period with which this. 
volume is concerned, the third Lord Holland was alive to 
uphold the great tradition, founded by himself, of Holland 
House as a centre of hospitality for the Whigs, and for all the 
social and intellectual distinction that they could gather round 
them. The long period of Tory dominance was drawing to 
an end, and in 1830 Lord Holland and his friends at last came 
back to power. He himself, except for two short Tory intervals, 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from that year until 
his death in 1840. Yet in spite of the strictness of his views, 
his house was open to many of his most illustrious opponents. 
Among the u/tras, Wellington and Eldon were his guests, and 
Castlereagh was his friend. Mme. de Lieven was an absentee 
for many years, but it seems that this was due to a diplomatic 
misunderstanding. Moderate Tories like Canning were 
entirely at home in the company of Grey and Melbourne, and 
among the portraits and unfinished biographies of Fox. 

The Fitzpatricks, the Hares, the Carlistes—all of Fox’s own 
generation were disappearing. New men like Lord John 
Russell took their places. Landseer and Dickens began to 
appear among the guests. Only Fox’s widow, the sweetest 
and most pathetic of old ladies, lived on to the age of ninety- 
two, surviving her patriarchal nephew. But no change and 
no decay ever impaired the charm of Holland himself. He was 
acknowledged by every party and generation to be the most 
amiable of human beings. Some even compared his kindness 
and geod-nature with the magical charm of Fox himself. And 
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though his literary remains are singularly unimpressive, he does 
seem to have inherited a certain share of the intellectual 
eminence of his uncle. In the Cabinet, his opinions, particy. 
larly on foreign affairs, were highly regarded. He dabbled 
quite seriously, it seems, in Spanish literature. His conversa. 
tion was excellent. There is a story of his grave humour 
concerning a schoolboy and a roast duck, which Lord Iichester 
does not recount; but I hope that does not mean that it is 
not true. 

Had Lord Holland been a bachelor, his fame would haye 
been far greater than it is. It was for the charm of his company 
that people went to Holland House: but it was the strange 
behaviour of Lady Holland that they recorded when they came 
away. She was not a woman who attracted anyone except a 
few faithful slaves like Dr. Allen. Her manners embarrassed 
all her guests, and revolted a few. And as time went on, she 
became increasingly inconsiderate and domineering. She 
was openly hostile to her children. "The most robust of women, 
she filled the house with a regiment of doctors, and revelled in 
imaginary ailments. Yet she was sincerely devoted to the 
husband whom she bullied so unmercifully, and he repaid her 
with meek submission. In the end, he made a will by which 
she was left in almost entire control of his estate. The result 
was disastrous. She scattered many of the treasures of the 
house ; she wholly alienated her children; and finally she 
made Lord John Russell her residuary legatee. 

When we consider that Holland House stands at this day in 
the minds of most people as a consoling symbol of continuity 
and permanence, it is all the more exciting to learn how it was 
imperilled nearly a hundred years back by the misconduct of a 
devastating widow. Even before that, too, Holland himself 
had had doubts about the security of his position. He relied 
very largely upon the income from his wife’s West Indian 
properties, which lost all their value by the abolition of slave 
labour. Yet it was characteristic of him that he never made 
excuses for slavery, and was indeed a leader in the movement 
for emancipation. 

The fourth Lord Holland, whose diaries were published by 
Lord Ilchester some years ago, was a diplomat, and preferred 
to live abroad. Nevertheless, the glory did not quite depart 
from Holland House. "He was accustomed to reside there, 
or at Saint Anne’s Hill, which he had inherited from Mrs. Fox, 
for some three months in the year ; -and the invaluable Dinner 
Books were still kept up. Now they were full of such names 
as Thackeray, Gladstone, and G. F. Watts, who was for some 
years a permanent inmate of their home in Italy. General 
Fox, the elder son, being unfortunately not born in wedlock, 
lived more simply in a small property adjoining to the north, 
fighting a losing battle against the perpetual encroachments 
of new building schemes and railway projects. He had married 
a natural daughter of King William IV, thereby creating a 
curious relationship between his father and the King in the 
years when the former was a member of the Government. 

The fourth Lord Holland died childless in 1859. There 
followed another disastrous widowhood, during which much 
of the property was broken up, before it was inherited by Lord 
Ilchester’s father in 1889. By then it was no longer a country 
house, nor even a retreat. It was an anachronism then ; and 
precious as it is to every Londoner, it is an almost preposterous 
survival today. Lord Ilchester ventures no prophecies: but 
if the existence of his house were seriously threatened, he would 
at least be sure of the support of every reasonable man. For 
Holland House has been not merely owned but deserved ; and 
not least by the enterprise and candour of Lord Ilchester in 
making available, in a most attractive shape, so much of the 
private treasures of his home. 

CHRISTOPHER HOBHOUSE. 


A NEW WORLD-VIEW 


Human Understanding and Its World. A Study of Societies. 
By K. W. Monsarrat. (Hodder and Stoughton: Liverpool 
University Press. 15s.) 

THE object of Dr. Monsarrat’s book is no less than a recon- 

struction of our image of the world in terms of power and its 

resultant action. The world, he maintains, is only perceived 
by its action upon the observer and all phenomena are the 
result of the reaction of opposing powers ; any other concept 
than action must be derivative and not corresponding wholly 
to reality. The notions of matter, form, substance, space and 
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time are therefore to be rejected or at least recognised as 
human abstractions. ; 

Whoever takes the whole field of science, history and philo- 
sophy for his canvas deserves our thanks and admiration. 
The last man to read everything was J. J. Scaliger, who died in 
609. Ata modest computation it would take six thousand 
years to read the books in the British Museum and inevitably 
the polymath has almost died out. His disappearance is a 
matter for regret. Science yearly supplies more of fact and 
less of meaning: a heterogeneous mass of facts can only 
reach significance by solution and crystallisation in the alembic 
of a single brain. Dr. Monsarrat is clearly a professional 
piologist and a strong rational thinker; he would appear to 
be more than an amateur and less than an expert in the other 
sciences : as a historian and anthropologist he suffers from a 
lack of sympathy with other than scientific modes of thought. 
Most unfortunately for the success of a book which might 
have roused the widest interest, it lacks the qualities which 
make treatises into classics, namely, grace of diction, personal 
interpretation and happy illustration of principles by apt 
examples. The language is never loose or ambiguous, but 
plods with scientific determination to its goal. Despite 
these defects, the book shows astonishing learning and the 
keenest appreciation of the philosophic difficulties which are 
as far as possible ignored by men of science, who since the 
eighteenth century have with reason ceased to name themselves 
philosophers. 

The book starts by tracing the progress of thought from the 
primitive stage to that of the beginnings of Science, indicating 
how the mode of thought of a group is the product of interaction 
of the race and the environment. The savage belief in in- 
fluences or powers, impersonal yet conceived in emotional 
terms, gives place with the beginnings of civilisation to the 
idea of personal divine influences governing the world. The 
beginning of impersonal enquiry into nature by the Greek 
philosophers is given its importance and the greatness of 
Aristotle is recognised. But far less than justice is done to 
the philosophies which have not contributed to modern 
science. We are told that ‘‘Platonism, and its ally 
the Mystery, infected the aims of mankind from Greece to 
Alexandria and from Alexandria to Rome and Europe.” In 
the same way the author regards the Church simply as the 
tyranny of an ambitious priesthood imposing for personal ends 
a clog upon speculation. This view the reviewer regards as 
unfounded. The whole interest of the Christian world in 
the millennium between A.D. 200 and 1200 was theological : 
the removal of the Church’s restraint would have produced 
heresy, but not natural science. 

There follows a valuable discussion of the evolution of 
science from the sixteenth to the twentieth century: we see 
first the establishment of the conceptions of absolute matter, 
force, space and time, then their breakdown in the twentieth 
century. The elucidation of the atom has revealed matter 
to be the reaction of centres of force: absolute space and 
time have been shown by Einstein to be unnecessary assump- 
tions. All description of phenomena, the author makes 
clear, are answers to the question, What is shown ?—and the 
message which reaches our perceptive faculties is necessarily 
of the nature of action. His resolution of the difficulties. of 
indeterminacy and of the electron ‘“‘ being” apparently at 
once a wave and a particle appeals to common sense; but 
only the physicist should pronounce on its soundness. 

The most interesting part of the book is perhaps the attempt 
to resolve that most ultimate of problems, the relation of 
thought and the accompanying changes in the brain. The 
association of thought with nerve-impulses is an. established 
fact, but the incommensurable character of ‘‘ immaterial ” 
thought and a ‘“‘ material’ change in the brain has always 
been a fundamental problem. Dr. Monsarrat’s answer is 
that no process can be said to be physical or psychical, that 
all process is one and that all we can say is that the process 
is dynamic or energetic. A mental state, an image or thought, 
and the corresponding neural state, are not two states, but 
two views of the same state. The first is a man’s description 
of his own state, the second his description of another’s. The 
action of the mouse who smells the crumb of cheese and takes 
and eats it could no doubt be described in terms of afferent 
and efferent nerve-impulses if we had the knowledge to allow 
us to do so: no doubt, also, there is a mousy emotional and 
aesthetic experience in terms of which the mouse perceives 
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his action. The first is our description of the event, the 
second is his description; but there is only one event. 

The book ends by an examination of human ‘societies in 
terms of Dr. Monsarrat’s philosophy, and a plea is made 
for an attempt at scientific study of the conditions for their 
stability. The author concludes that a group will be stablc 
in which the individuals voluntarily co-operate and prefer 
the group-interests to their own. 

“There needs no ghost, my Lord, come from the grave, 
to tell us this,” but a scientific treatment of this problem 
might have value, for such is the temper of the age that a 
scientific demonstration of principles might receive assent 
where an ethical or religious treatment would be despised. 

The book is very well worth the considerable effort needed 
for its reading. There is a fair sprinkling of misprints ; most 
of these are not misleading ; on page 369 acetyl chlorine should 


be acetyl choline. F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


















































AEDES WALPOLIANAE 


Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Edited by Wilmarth S. 
Lewis. The Cole Correspondence. Edited by W. S. Lewis 
and A. Dale Wallace. Two volumes. (Yale University Press : 
Oxford University Press. 70s.) 


IF any literary undertaking deserves the title of magnum opus, 
it is this—the Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. 
The first two volumes of it, containing Walpole’s letters to and 
from the Rev. William Cole, the antiquary, are only a foretaste, 
though an extremely substantial one, of what is to come. Forty, 
possibly fifty more will be needed to complete the edition, 
and Mr. W. S. Lewis, its sponsor, financier and general editor, 
anticipates that at least ten years must pass before he and his 
coadjutors can rest on the laurels which they have already 
begun to earn. Judged by the sober and impeccable editing 
of the preliminary volumes, the edition as a whole must ultim- 
ately rank as one of the highest achievements of American 
scholarship. And if the range and quality of the commentary 
is maintained in succeeding volumes on the same scale as in the 
Cole Correspondence, the completed work will be not merely 
a comperdium of the thousands of surviving letters which once 
passed between Walpole and his friends, but also a kind of 
domestic encyclopaedia or reference book of the eighteenth 
century. 

Its genesis will not be unfamiliar to the numerous acquaint- 
ances Mr. Lewis has made in this country. But, for the curious 
who know no more about it, perhaps, than the hint contained 
in Mr. Lewis’s annual appeal for help in the personal column 
of The Times, it may be of interest to know how the undertaking 
took shape. 

Beginning as an enthusiastic amateur, with time and money to 
spend on his hobby, Mr. Lewis is now the greatest living 
authority on Walpole, beside being the owner (at Farmington, 
Connecticut) of the finest and most extensive collection of 
Walpole and Walpoliana that has ever existed outside Straw- 
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berry Hill. Few bibliophiles, devoted to a single author and 
his works, can have been more fortunate than he has been. 
The stately homes and country houses of England have poured 
Walpolian relics—books, manuscripts and objets d’art—into 
his lap. Whole correspondences, long-lost or forgotten, have 
reappeared at his approach. Half the library at Strawberry 
Hill has somehow found its way on to his shelves. Even the 
Gothic lantern, which once lighted Horace Walpole’s guests, 
now hangs, if I am not mistaken, at Farmington, and must, 
indeed, feel quite at home there. 

Most collectors, however, of Mr. Lewis’s standing and means 
have neither the inclination nor the capacity to make a fruitful 
use of their acquisitions, and are content, if they are generously 
disposed, to let others use them. Mr. Lewis is an exception. 
He has realised what could be done with his collection and has 
set about doing it. Not, it is true, by himself, for the task he 
had in mind is a formidable one, but in co-operation with a 
skilled body of supervisors and assistants. Previous editions 
of Walpdle’s letters—even Mrs. Toynbee’s—were, by the 
standards he has set himself, imperfect. Their texts were 
incomplete and inaccurate; they were poorly annotated, if at 
all, and they included none of the letters of Walpole’s corre- 
spondents. The purpose of the Yale edition is to remedy these 
defects. 

It is estimated that it will include, when complete, some 
7,000 letters. Already 300 unpublished letters of Walpole’s 
have come to light, and to these must be added about 3,000 of 
his correspondents’, two-thirds of which have never been 
published or only partially printed. The originals of nearly 
all of them are now at Farmington and will form the basis of 
Mr. Lewis’s accurate and unexpurgated text. For the rest, 
photographic reproductions have been made. On _ the 
recommendation of his advisory committee or privy council of 
distinguished scholars and other interested parties—a most 
imposing body—Mr. Lewis has decided to publish the letters by 
“correspondences”? and not chronologically—a procedure 
that has everything to recommend it. On a far from unanimous 
judgement (the present reviewer dissenting), Mr. Lewis has 
decided to modernise his text with the exception of Walpole’s 
punctuation and spelling of proper names. 
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For the time being it is not, I hope, unreasonable to 
that the Yale edition should be represented at its INceptig 
by the least interesting of the Walpolian correspondence, 
Least interesting, that is to say, and often very tedious, unless 
you happen to be deeply interested in British antiquities anq 
the gout. Walpole needed an antiquary, as it were, on tap, and 
Cole gushed forth information with all the readiness and 
bottled-up enthusiasm of a man who lived alone with his folios 
in the Fens. “ You are a mine that answers beyond those of 
Peru,” wrote Walpole, “‘ an oracle in any antique difficulty ”| 
He was indeed, but I fear that only a few specialists Will be 
tempted to read his letters straight through. There are 186 
of them, most of which have never been printed before, Yet 
no serious student of the eighteenth century and, one Might 
add, of the dawning Romantic age, even if he skips the letters 
themselves, should overlook Dr. Wallace’s abundant Notes, 
They are invaluable for reference, and in this connexion a word 
of praise must be given to Mrs. Moseley for her 83 page index, 

I am surprised that only eleven people in this country, apart 
from H.M. the King, have subscribed to the complete work. 
In due course, many more people, I hope, will come to recognise 
its importance. It deserves the encouragement of anyone, 
interested in the eighteenth century, who can pay the Price, 
and the outlay, taking everything into consideration, is pot 


excessive. JOHN Haywarp 


Tegret 


A BORN RULER 


The Life of Charles Lord Metcalfe. 
(Faber. 21s.) 

A PIECE of exceptional good fortune has befallen Mr. Edward 
Thompson. Among the makers of British India there may 
still remain a few whose “‘ life and miracles have not been fully 
recorded, but it is certain that their number cannot include a 
man to set beside the astonishing Charles Metcalfe. True, an 
official Life of him was written by J. W. Kaye, the ex-officio 
biographer-in-chief of the pre-Mutiny Indian statesmen,” 
but actually Mr. Thompson has found an unworked field—a 
career of remarkable range, an intellect and a character of 
heroic proportions. 

Charles Metcalfe (1785—1846) was born to the Indian 
service. His father became a member of John Company’s 
Court of Directors, and it was said that he had relatives scattered 
all over Hindustan. There were three unusual points in 
Metcalfe’s beginnings—his extreme precocity, the full assurance 
of his future eminence of all who knew him as a boy, and 
his own precisely defined ambition. He went out to Calcutta 
as a lad of sixteen, entirely resolved to be Governor-General, 
He was plain of face and without physical graces; he cared 
nothing whatever for horse or gun. That is, he might well 
have seemed to be an outsider among the lords of India, and 
yet a great destiny for him was assumed by everybody. It 
was taken for granted that young Metcalfe must not be sent 
to any post that might be a deviation from the straight line 
of promotion. At sixteen he was the favoured secretary 
of Lord Wellesley, first of the real Governors-General. 
At twenty-two he was on an exacting mission to Ranjit Singh, 
the then .semi-mythical Lion of the Punjab. A few years 
later, as Resident of Delhi, he was engaged in a task which, 
in Mr. Thompson’s opinion, comprised ‘‘ the greatest single 
administrative work ever put through by a British ruler.” A 
civil or political officer in that India had almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for initiative, and Metcalfe possessed a unique :com- 
bination of ruling qualities. He was a born administrator, 
completely fearless in attacking corruption, and far ahead 
of his time in humane feeling and policy. At Delhi, for 
example, he abolished both suttee and the death penalty. 
As Resident at Hyderabad he stamped out a _ nauseous 
administration and rescued the Nizam’s dominions from 
native and European vultures, but in doing so he made virtually 
certain his own final frustration. The highest place fell to 
him, but he was no more than acting Governor-General 
during a brief interval after Lord William Bentinck, when 
he had Macaulay as the principal member of his Council. 
The ablest man of the Indian Service a century ago, he missed 
the right and full opportunity that should have been his. 
Personal enemies were too much for him, and the decision 
had already been reached that the headship of the Government 
of India must no longer be open to the Company’s men. 
Metcalfe was in India for 37 years without a break. During 


By Edward Thompson, 
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So 


st half that time he was dreaming of a home in England 


os seat in Parliament, but in his last decade there was 
ns for him save labour and sorrow. He governed Jamaica fora 
brief spell and, although stricken by mortal illness, tried 


being Governor-General of Canada at a time, soon after 
Lord Durham, which would in any circumstances have been 
impossible for him. The most masterful of Bahadurs, how 
could he understand the claim, and necessity, for responsible 
colonial government ? 

Among the men of British India, in the crowded century 
between Clive and Canning, there was none who surpassed 
Metcalfe in force of character and variety of gifts. He was 
extraordinarily vital and expressive. His mind was hard 
and clear ; he put the whole of himself into action and words 
alike. One can see no difference to speak of between his 
oficial and his private correspondence. Ambition in him and 
public spirit were held in an almost perfect balance. He 
was devout without pietism and affectionate without a trace 
of sentimentality. A triumphant example of the English 
character; and by virtue of the knowledge and skill of Mr. 
Edward Thompson, the hero of an enthralling book. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


SPILT INK 


Paint and Prejudice. By C. R. W. Nevinson. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 

So I Wrote It. By Charles Prior. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

My Life and Friends. By Edward Speyer. (Cobden-Sanderson. 
12s. 6d.) 


The Joy of It. By Littleton Powys. (Chapman and Hall. 15s.) 
Bare Knee Days. By Haydn Dimmock. (Boriswood. 12s. 6d.) 
[Rise. By Rollo Ahmed. (John Long. 12s. 6d.) 


SoME write autobiographies to justify their works or to ease 
their consciences. Those who have no conscience write to 
make money by giving the public the pleasure of saying so. 
Others, perhaps the majority of autobiographers, write to 
recover themselves from the ruins of time, to exhibit them- 
selves as coherent personalities in a world in which ‘‘ each 
half lives a hundred lives.” 

Mr. Nevinson writes to justify his works. When a young 
student he was bluntly advised by Professor Tonks to give 
up art as a career. His War pictures aroused a storm of 
opposition from those who did not care to know the truth 
about modern war and cared less about art; and his associa- 
tion with revolutionary movements in art during. the last 
thirty years has made him a black sheep among painters. But 
now, looking back on a stormy career, he can comfort himself 
that he has achieved a solid, and perhaps enduring, reputation 
as an interpreter of twentieth-century life. His tragedy is 
that of a born revolutionary afflicted with a morbidly sensitive 
temperament. His Blasts have recoiled on him and he has 
gone down in the Vortex he helped to stir up. Persistent 
ill-health and the debilitating effect of living the Bohemian 
life of the late Decadence and its Edwardian hangover have 
evidently contributed to his morbidity, and despite the courage 
with which he has faced setbacks, this lack of toughness has 
never allowed him to build up the defence of complete cynicism. 
In the Latin Quarter he was known as L’Apache Qui Rit, and 
that is how he likes to present himself. Yet his obvious 
anxiety to contrast his failures as an artist with his social 
successes betray a fear lest he should be underrated as a man. 

In one respect Mr. Nevinson is fortunate. He has always 
been on the right side of ‘‘the fence.” ‘‘ Fence” is the 
term commonly used to describe the erection upon which 
distinguished statesmen sit, but Mr. Prior gives its heightened 
significance as the barrier which separates the law-abiding 
community from ‘‘ not too ethical guys ” like himself. ‘‘ So 
they printed and paid for bums’ autobiographies, did they ? 
Well, why the hell didn’t I write mine?” So he wrote it. 
His philosophy is simple : 

_ “Only saps and horses work and even horses turn their backs on 
it. A bloke can always get by without working, particularly if he 
Knows how. And the longer he goes without doing any work the 
easier it is to dodge any that looks like coming his way.” 

To this philosophy he has remained true, and his career has 
given him a thorough first-hand knowledge of crime and 
punishment in Spain, France, England and America. He 
hands out his underworld slang as he socks guys, swiftly 
and to the point, with a refinement of toughness that puts 
Hemingway right back in the cradle. Mr. Peior deserves a 


very high place among the swelling throng of ex-bums who 
are giving the publishers something to live. for. 

No discord from the underworld racket disturbs the quiet 
charm of the. late Edward Speyer’s musical reminiscences. 
His success as an entrepreneur was bound up with his quality 
as a connoisseur, reflected chiefly in the circle of brilliant 
musicians who were his friends. He gives us glimpses of 
Mendelssohn, Spohr and Liszt; portraits of Clara Schumann, 
Brahms and Joachim, of Cosima and Siegfried Wagner, Hans 
Richter, Jenny Lind, Elgar and many others whose names are 
household words in music. Yet they are portraits already 
mellowed with the patina of great reputation. The coat of 
fustian is sanctified by the glass case, and we watch him with a 
certain awe as he reverently turns the yellowing pages of the 
MS. score and the autograph letter. 

Music is so abstract that even its high-priests seem to live 
on a plane of personality incompatible with it. When they are 
behaving like human beings we cannot believe that they are 
musicians, and vice versa. But Nature reflects herself in the 
personality of her devotees, and Mr. Littleton Powys, who is 
no musician, has written a scrt of prose Prelude, recollecting 
in tranquillity the spiritual happiness he has found in Nature. 
He has also justified the ‘‘ immense privilege ” of his life as a 
West Country schoolmaster by evolving a wise philosophy of 
education. He enables us to trace his profound understanding 
of individual boys to its source in the home life of the Powys 
family and, in particular, his relationship with his famous 
brothers, John Cowper, Theodore and Llewelyn. 

Mr. Dimmock, the editor of The Scout, is also an education- 
ist. ‘‘ I’ve still got the heart of a boy,” he writes, and his 
somewhat scrappy autobiography, which is described by the 
publishers as “‘ exhilarating”, has the hearty normality of a good 
book for boys. ‘ 

I Rise is not an autobiography, but an autobiographical novel. 
It is the story of a Demararan negro who becomes a “‘ white 
man’s nigger ”’, and involves a serious and intelligent discussion 
of the position of the coloured man in a world dominated by 
whites. Apart from this it is well worth reading as a novel, which 
contains, incidentally, the most horrible description of a lynch- 
ing that ever bore the stamp of truth. JAMES BRAMWELL. 
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THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY 


The Golden Cockerel Greek Anthology. A selection of the 
poems, edited with translations and an introduction by F. L. 
Lucas. Line engravings by Lettice Sandford. (The Golden 
Cockerel Press. £5 5s.) 

In this noble and expensive book Mr. Lucas has edited and 

translated some hundred short poems from the Greek 

Anthology. In cach case he first prints the Greek text and then 

adds an English version. The selection has been made with 

considerable taste and discernment, as we might expect from 

a scholar of Mr. Lucas’s attainments. Too few poems are 

perhaps included to give the uninstructed reader a good idea 

of the range or variety of the whole Anthology, but if he has 

a little Greek, these versions will certainly help him to know 

something about the best pieces in this remarkable collection 

which covers a thousand years of literary history and illus- 
trates many aspects of Greck life which were too unassuming 
to be noticed by the great classical writers in prose or verse. 

There are many ways of translating Greek epigrams, from 
the delicate and skilful prose versions of Mr. J. W. Mackail 
to more recent attempts in unrhymed verse. Mr. Lucas 
claims, with some reason, that ‘‘a translation of poetry into 
prose is not really a translation” and that. ‘‘ the English 
hexametef, in spite of Matthew Arnold ”’—we might add, 
and Robert Bridges—‘‘ seems . a mere mockery of the 

Greek.’ So he has chosen, as we might expect in one who 

has so great a respect for the traditions of English poetry, 

to translate into rhymed English verses, using for preference 
iambic and anapaestic rhythms. The first is neatly used 
for two lines of Anacreon: 

Timocreon fought well. This is his grave. 

For Ares spares the coward; but not the brave. 

The second fits well into a version of Simonides : 

Under the glen of Dirphys we died; by our country’s giving 
This tomb was heaped above us, high on Euripus’ shore. 

*fwas earned. For young we lost the loveliness of living, 
We took instead upon us the bursting storm of war. 

The first gives the neatness of the original, the second some- 

thing of the Greek lilt. 

Mr. Lucas’s rhyme-scheme is admirable so long as he 
deals with poems of four or cight lines. 
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abab suits the Greek alternation of hexameters ang Pent. 
meters and conveys a true impression of the Original, Bu 
he is faced with a difficulty when the poems have six op 
lixes. Then his normal practice is to adopt the scheme 
ababcc and ababcdcdee and to close the poem with a Couplet 
as in this from Anyte on a dead dolphin : ; 
Never again rejoicing in the surges that I sunder 
Shall I toss my neck aloft, as I leap from gulfs of seq: 
Nor circling round a galley, at its fair prow snort with wonder 
Proud to find it fashioned in the shape of me. ‘ 
For the dark-blue rollers hurled me on the land’s dry bdreag 
And in this narrow shingle I am laid to rest. y 
The first four lines convey the movement of the Greek, but 
the final clinching couplet introduces something which th 
original does not possess and to some extent spoils the regular 
quiet roll of the elegiacs. This is not a serious defect, and 
Mr. Lucas might plead that the poverty of rhymes in English 
prevents him from adopting some such rhyme-scheme ag 
ababab which would give a truer impression of his original, 
This is only a small point. On the whole these versions 
are not only accurate but melodious. Nothing serious jg 
omitted, and what is added is usually justifiable by the more 
discursive character of the English language. There are 
many happy phrases, and the whole gives a good idea of the 
grace and charm of the Greek. The translations are pre. 
ceded by an introduction which is a model of conciseness and 
insight. C. M. Bowra. 





BACK TO THE CHURCH 


The Recall to Religion. By various writers. Introduction by 

the Archbishop of York. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) 
THIS is an important book, inasmuch as it represents the 
strongest advocacy which the Church of England can muster 
for the appeal of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the nation, 
Ten chapters are contributed on various aspects of the Recall, 
The authors include the Bishops of Bristol, Lichfield and 
Bradford, the Headmaster of Westminster, Professor A. E, 
Taylor and the Dean of Exeter. 
practical and expert advice to parents, the Rev. V. A. Demant 
provides a peculiarly interesting analysis of the relations 
between Church and State, and Professor Taylor’s criticism 
of ‘‘modern thought ”’ is stimulating enough to make one 
wish that it could have been extended. 

But there are defects in this volume. It is not clear whether 
the book is addressed primarily to Churchmen—to show 
how they can make the Recall more effective, or to the lapsed 
—to persuade them to return. This uneasy alternative is 
reflected in the failure of all the essayists to discover the funda- 
mental cause of the drift from institutional religion. On 
the one hand they are insisting that the only cure for the 
problems of mankind is to be found in the redemptive power 
of Christ in the Church: on the other hand, the more they 
emphasise the need of the Church, the more, in effect, they are 
admitting that the failure of the masses to realise this need 
indicates some fault in the Church’s methods. The Bishop 
of Bristol goes so far as to state that “‘ the most enthusiastic 
Churchman would hardly maintain that the most virile 
members of the community are to be found in the normal 
congregation: this is particularly true of the young.” And 
he further allows that the standard of ordination candidates 
“is still definitely lower than that of candidates for the Civil 
Service, or indeed for most of the learned professions.” Why 
is this so? The answer is never satisfactorily revealed, for 
in appealing to the world to return to the Church the authors 
tend to suggest that all is well with the Church. 

The answer is in fact supplied by the curious absence of 
any apocalyptic note in the essays. There is no suggestion 
of a sense that the world-crisis and the drift from traditional 
religion are themselves part of a religious process, and that 
our present history is to be interpreted in Christian terms. 
So far as this omission is characteristic of contemporary 
Christianity it helps to create an impression that religion is 
irrelevant to the vital issues of today, except.:n a general and 
somewhat sentimentalised manner. If this diagnosis is 
correct, the moral is that one essential condition of the Recall 
must be the recall of Churchmen themselves to a fuller con- 
ception of Christianity, a rebirth of Christians : not an appeal 
to men to return to the Church as it is, but to a Church which 
has been revitalised through a revolutionary awakening. 

KENNETH INGRAM. 
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Anthony Eden said.. 


IN HIS BROADCAST APPEAL 
ON SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 14th 





“Will you let me tell you for a few minutes 
about the Bishop Auckland Cottage Hospital? It 
is only a small hospital, but during the forty 
years of its life it has done a great work. Unless 
Lam successful in enlisting your help, that work 
may unhappily soon have to come to an end. 

“ South-West Durham, the district which the 
hospital serves (and I know it well, for I was 
born there, and it is my native country), has for 
nearly 600 years provided a livelihood for its 
people from its coal deposits. London’s first 
coal came from here, it was transported by ponies 
from the mine to the coast nearby, and so by ship 
to London. 

“Bishop Auckland, the market town of South- 
West Durham, and for generations the seat of 
the Prince Bishops of Durham, has always been 
the centre of country life in this part of the 
world. The old town is surrounded by villages 
and collieries whose needs it served and who in 
their turn contributed to its prosperity. 


A HEAVY SACRIFICE 


“And now much has changed. Many of the 
coal seams have become exhausted. Out of the 
sixty-six collieries working in 1923 more than 
half are closed today, and of the workless on the 
unemployment register in Bishop Auckland 
nearly half have been without work for five 
years or more. Think what this means to people 
who have always been independent and_hard- 
working. This Bishop Auckland Cottage 
Hospital, which the people of the district have 
always done their best to maintain and for which 
they used, in the days of their prosperity, to 
provide more than £600 yearly in small sub- 
scriptions, received from the Miners’ Lodges in 
1935 only £60, and that sum, small though it 
seems, yet represents a very heavy sacrifice. 


OUT-OF-DATE EQUIPMENT 
“ The hospital has only sixteen beds—a surely 
insufficient number for an area of 100,000 people, 
and the poverty and distress which have fatien 
upon this once happy and well-to-do district have 
made it impossible to carry out the necessary 





repairs and renewals, which are now overdue. 
The equipment, including that of the operating 
theatre, is threadbare and out-of-date, and will 
have to be made good down to the smallest 
detail, while the general facilities afforded by 
the building in its present condition are such 
that only the simplest treatment can be carried 
out. 
OUR URGENT NEED 

“In view of the crying needs of the sick and 
injured a great effort has been made to raise the 
necessary money in the district for a complete 
rebuilding extension and re-equipping scheme 
scheduled to cost some £24,000. Thousands of 
letters have been written, thousands of firms have 
been approached, the facts advertised in the 
Press, yet so far not even half the sum called 
for (i.e. £6,000 is the amount which has to be 
raised privately) has been raised and meanwhile 
those in necd must wait for the help which ts so 
slow in coming. 

* The hospital has been fortunate in receiving 
a promise of a 75% grant from the Special 
Areas Commissioner, who realises the value of 
the work that the hospital is doing, but we shall 
need to raise between £5,000 and £6,000 more 
than this to bring the hospital into line with 
modern hospital practice and the present needs 
of the district. 


MY APPEAL TO YOU 


“T am confident that you who ponder on these 
facts will respond to my appeal for help. 

“No sum, however small, is too small, and 
every sum (say £1,000 if some really generous 
donor will come forward) down to the smallest 
amount can, if desired, be allocated to the pur- 
chase of some special object. 

‘* Perhaps you will allow me to add that I have 
been asked to make this appeal because it was 
my mother who forty years ago founded this 
hospital with some of her friends. It has always 
been a very special interest to her. Let me 
thank you for the generous gifts which I know 
you will make to this little-known but really 
deserving cause. ... 


and will you please send your donations to me at the Hospital” 


ANTHONY EDEN 


THE COTTAGE HOSPITAL 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, Co. DURHAM 





Patten em ancanaeeesasennsaseassssnenaae 


: To ratse ourselves 
Total raised to date . 
Total yet to raise 


Total Rebuilding and Re-equipping Costs ... or a3 
Grant from the Commissioner for Special Areas, 79% ... — i 


ALL DONATIONS WILL BE PERSONALLY ACKNOWLEDGED. 
This announcement is issued by The Bishop Auckland Hospital Rebuilding Commitice. 
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£24,000 
£18,000: 

£6,000: 
ee £2,700: 
wei £3,300 
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DETECTIVE FICTION 


By NICHOLAS BLAKE 


To Wake the Dead. By John Dickson Carr. (Hamish Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Death on the Nile. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 

Come Away, Death. By Gladys Mitchell. (Michael Joseph. 
8s. 6d.) 

The High Sheriff. By Henry Wade. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

No Mourning in the Family. By R. Philmore. (Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 

Death Fungus. By Warner Allen. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 

Unseen. By Albert Payson Terhune. (Harpers. 7s. 6d.) 

Gun Cotton in Mexico. By Rupert Grayson. (Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 

You Can’t Hita Woman. By Peter Cheyney. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


RETURNING to the detection-novel after an enforced abstinence 
of nearly two years, as it might be an explorer returning to 
civilisation from a solitary winter beneath Arctic snows, one 
tends to greet old friends, familiar faces a shade too effusively : 
** dear old so-and-so,” one exclaims, ‘‘ why, he hasn’t changed 
at all.”” And here, chaps, are three of the best: dear old 
Poirot, a wizard if ever there was one; dear old Doctor Fell, 
with his wheezings, his remarkable hat and his Chestertonian 
paradox; and that charming if unscrupulous alligator, Mrs. 
Bradley. And they haven’t changed at all. 

It is gratifying that this should be so: yet perhaps a slight 
disappointment clouds the happy reunion; we feel that the 
passage of time ought to have left some mark on these faces. 
Sherlock Holmes, now—with every new case, almost, his 
character subtly developed ; we were constantly discovering in 
him unexpected traits, new details to add to the dossier. Com- 
pared with him, even Dr. Fell, Poirot and Mrs. Bradley present 
too much of a static and Tussaud timelessness. 

Dr. Fell’s new case, like most of his previous ones, is a 
fancy-dress affair. A man is murdered in a country house ; 
his wife is found dead a few days later in a London hotel : 
on each occasion a figure in the uniform of a hotel attendant 
has been seen in the vicinity of the crime. What, we may 
well ask, was a hotel attendant doing in a Sussex country 
house ? Other curious and interesting questions begin to 
pose themselves. Why did the murderer leave a card outside 
the door, inscribed “Do Not Disturb. _Dead Woman” ? 
Why was the pair of shoes not a pair? Why were the faces 
of the victims bashed in, but no other attempt made to conceal 
their identity ? What was the point of the bracelet inscribed 
with a line from Virgil ?—as Dr. Fell remarks, once we see 
the point of this, we find the criminal; but it is rather too 
recondite a one for so much to hinge upon. I should advise 
the reader not to rack his brains about the bracelet, but to 
pay serious attention to the cabin trunk. To Wake the Dead 
is not a flawless book: but it contains one excellent character 
—Sir Gyles Gay, and it demonstrates once again Mr. Carr’s 
uncanny skill at blending the normal with the bizarre, the 
real with the impossible. 

Linnet Doyle, a beautiful heiress, goes for her honeymoon 
to Egypt. By a somewhat liberal use of coincidence, Mrs. 
Christie gets Linnet and her husband on to a river steamer 
in company with a number of people who wish her no good 
at all. First and foremost is Jacqueline, the girl who was 
engaged to Simon Doyle until Linnet stole him away: she 
has been following the less and less happy pair around since 
their wedding, a moving monument to their perfidy; Mrs. 
Christie makes good play with this unnerving but not illegal 
form of persecution. When Linnet is shot, Jacqueline 
inevitably becomes first suspect: but on this boat, as Poirot 
and Colonel Race soon discover, you cannot throw a deck- 
quoit without hitting someone who cherishes a guilty secret. 
Death on the Nile is not up to its author’s best level: there’s 
too much coincidence ; also, I doubt if one could really work 
the red-ink business with any certainty of success. However, 
there’s a very hot alibi; and Mrs. Christie’s dénouement, 
as usual, plays us all for suckers. 

From Egypt we proceed to Greece, where Miss Mitchell has 
evidently been spending a holiday. From the point of view of 
detection, Come Away, Death is almost perfunctory. The 
murderee does not get his till three-quarters way through the 
book : but we are in no doubt who he is going to be—he is 
bashed in succession by almost all the other characters, and 
rightly. Nor, I feel, do we get really enough material to find out 


the murderer. The action is very hilarious and coi 
reminding one of O.T.C. night-manoeuvres or those time-wor 
copies of early Russian films in which everything seems to be 
happening either in blinding ‘sunlight or at midnight in q coal. 
cellar. But what else could one expect when a romantic Classical 
scholar like Sir Rudri Hopkinson leads a party round Eleusis 
Epidaurus, Mycenae and Ephesus, hoping to conjure up the 
Greek deities by re-enacting their ceremonial? Still, the 
fun is so diverting—particularly the escapades and dialogue 
of the three small boys—that I can easily forgive Miss Mitchel] 
for treating murder so flippantly. 


In The High Sheriff Mr. Wade turns from pure detection 
to the novel of character with a crime motif. The tum, to 
my mind, is not for the better: but that may be becayy 
I don’t care for hunting and shooting, which play a large 
part in the book, and because I found the hero, Sir Rober 
D’Arcy, rather a stick. I could not, therefore, feel much 
sympathy for this upright, rigid man when he is blackmailed 
by an ex-officer who claims to have witnessed a piece of 
cowardice on Robert’s part during the War—cowardice from 
whose humiliation Robert has only just recovered. At any 
rate, the blackmailer gets killed at a shoot on Robert’s estate 
and we have already seen Robert trying to kill him on the 
hunting-field. The subsequent police work, as in all Mr 
Wade’s novels, is excellent. I wish Sir Robert D’Arcy hadn't 
stuck in my gizzard so: perhaps it means he is a successful 
character after all. 


No Mourning in the Family is the first of Mr. Philmore’s books 
I have read. His detectives, amateur and professional, are 
friendly chaps; his style has an unemphatic, almost lacka- 
daisical quality which I like ; his characters are lively and up- 
to-the-minute. As the title suggests, this story describes the 
reactions of a family to the murder of its unlamented father, 
Samson Farrar’s three children are a repressed, nervy lot ; and, 
when it becomes more and more evident that one of them did 
the killing, hysteria is bound to rear its ugly head. The book 
drags in the middle, but works up to a good climax—all the 
better for being quite untheatrical. 


If Mr. Philmore’s material is rather thin, Mr. Allen’s errs 
on the side of congestion. Death Fungus—‘‘ le champignon 
qui tue’—opens with a political murder in France, 
Having shot the Prime Minister, Madame D’Arblay—wife 
of the leader of the Opposition—is acquitted, only to fall 
victim to mushroom-poisoning: later, her husband and his 
secretary die in the same way. Carteret, an ex-journalist, 
who has been investigating the leakage of political secrets 
on behalf of D’Arblay, has picked the mushrooms by which 
Madame D’Arblay has been killed, so he is deeply interested 
in the elucidation of the mystery. There is good material 
in this book, and plenty of humour ; but the plot is too complex 
for my taste. 


The last three books on the list are thrillers, and they do 
not answer the question—Where are the successors to the 
old masters of this mode, to Boothby, to the earlier Sax Rohmer, 
to Wallace, to Buchan? While detective-fiction is constantly 
trying to blaze new trails, the thriller seems content with 
already-conditioned reflexes or to ape the American school. 
Unseen, though its action is laid in New Jersey, is thoroughly 
British : the women are womanly, the men are musculaf, 
and there is a dog which knows but cannot tell. The plot 
centres in a sanatorium for nervous cases (“‘ Was it man of 
demon who spied at the laboratory window ?”): otherwise 
conventional, this book has one bright moment—when Titus 
Lench, bee-keeper and recluse, defends himself from his 
assailants by loosing his bees at them. Gun Cotton in Mexico 
is about a troglodyte megalomaniac, but otherwise runs 1 
pattern: mameless orgies are adumbrated, but alas Gut 
Cotton rescues the beautiful dancer in the nick of time. You 
Can’t Hit a Woman is a collection of short stories, very 
much below the standard of the author’s Lemmy Caution 
adventures: some of the tales take after Runyon, others 
after Oppenheim, but neither do their progenitors much 
credit. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


FRENCH PAINTING AND 
THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


By James Laver 


This book (Batsford, 21s.) must be 
given some welcome, since we are told 
on the dust-cover that the author regards 
painting ‘‘ as subject to all the political, 
economic, social, scientific and other 
influences of its age.” This is a good 
omen, but the execution is not worthy 
of the promise. The method on which 
the book is written is in itself suspicious. 
The text is by Mr. Laver, the notes on 
the individual artists are by Mr. Sevier, 
and at the end is a chatty little postscript 
by the late Alfred Flechtheim. This 
collaboration rather suggests that the 
writer of the text did not know the facts 
himself and had to get someone to get 
them up for him. If this is so,.he should 
have got someone to get them up accu- 
rately. As it is, there are many small 
mistakes which are irritating in notes of 
this kind, of which the only point is to 
convey information shortly and accu- 
rately. Moreover, the ambitious but 
desirable approach to the subject which 
Mr. Laver attempts reauires above all 
one thing, namely, a knowledge of 
history, at any rate in its outlines. But 
Mr. Laver’s treatment of history is the 
fast word in amateurishness. He _ has 
got hold of a few disconnected notions, 
some of which have a direct bearing on 
the development of the arts, but which 
are put together in such a way that one 
has no notion of what is going on. 
Things just happen—the Revolution, 
Napoleon—without any apparent con- 
nexion, And in the field of art it is just 
the same; Classicism happens ; Roman- 
ticism happens; at one point even Science 
happens. This might perhaps be for- 
given if there were flashes of personal 
insight or brilliant analyses. But with- 
out these the lack of historical sense and 
the small inaccuracies (in the text as 
well as in the notes) are merely annoying. 
‘The book has over 140 good plates, of 
which some are in colour. 


GIOVANNI DI PAOLO 
By John Pope-Hennessy 

The blurb on Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s 
book (Chatto and Windus, 21s.) boldly 
states that it is ‘‘ the most important posi- 
War contribution to the study of fifteenth- 
century painting in Siena,” and the 
claim seems to be well founded. We 
shail not presume to judge of the accu- 
racy of the author’s documents and evi- 
dence, but we will say with conviction 
that the exposition of the points at issue is 
clear, the arguments are logical, and the 
conclusions convincing. Mr. Pope-Hen- 
1iessy attempts to establish a chronology 
tor the works of Giovanni di Paolo, and 
shows that it is easy to find in his work 
a quite logical development, which does 
not call for such assumptions as the 
mysterious ‘‘ contact with Byzantine 
painting * which Mr. Berenson is forced 
to postulate. In its main lines the 
development of the artist may be 
described as a change from an _ un- 
scientific naturalism to an almost 
expressionist method evolved to convey 
a mystical form of Christianity. Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy makes the distinction 
between the two styles very clearly, 
but his explanatjon of the whole matter 
would have been more complete if he 
had gone on to examine what conditions 
in the state of Siena, or what changes 


in the type of patron for whom Giovanni 
di Paolo worked, brought about this 
evolution. The book is a model of 
scholarly method, but the scope of the 
scholarship is restricted by the fact that 
the enquiry is limited to technical 
matters, with only the shortest sections 
characterising the artist’s real intentions 
and his relation to his times. The book 
is admirably produced, and contains 
over fifty reproductions of Giovanni di 
Paolo’s works. There appear to be two 
small misprints : zugeschreiben for zuge- 
schrieben on page 131, and Paradisi for 
Paradise on page 135. 


VERMEER 
By Philip Hale 

This is a book (Medici Society, 
2is.) spoilt by having no plan. It is 
fundamentally an appreciation of one 
artist by another and as such is of 
interest, though of course many of the 
judgements, (such as the view that 
Vermeer is the best painter that ever 
lived) are purely subjective and are in 
general, though not always, given as 
such. But in addition to this aesthetic 
and technical essay there is added a 
great deal of miscellaneous information, 
apparently put there with the intention 
of making the book an authoritative 
work on the artist. From this point 
of view it is not a complete success. 
Most of the essential facts about the 
artist’s life are collected, and many 
useful details are given about his separate 
works. But all this information is 
mixed in with matter which cannot be 
relevant to the question in hand, such as 
details about the life and opinions of 
Lord Powerscourt (who owned a Ver- 
meer), or photographs, the size of postage 
stamps, of a group of children sitting 
on the steps of the town hall at Delft, and 
of an area of modern tiling in the kitchen 
of the house in which Vermeer died. 
By far the most valuable part is the essay 
at the beginning in which the author 
shows great acuteness in analysing the 
technical methods of Vermeer. Some 
of his suggestions may be challenged, 
for instance, the idea that Vermeer 
may have been influenced by Oriental 
painting. The qualities in the artist 
which Mr. Hale considers to be close to 
Japanese painting can more easily be 
explained on other grounds by deriva- 
tion from Fabritius or from Italian art— 
an influence which the writer is intent 
on minimising. ‘There are over fifty 
plates, of which eight are in colour. 


PERICLES 
By Compton Mackenzie 

It was Pericles who established Athens 
as the material, intellectual and spiritual 
leader of all Hellas. But more than 
this it was he who planted within her 
walls, and so carefully nurtured the 
seeds of a democracy the equal of which 
Mr. Mackenzie considers cannot be 
found in any constitution with which 
we are familiar. This book (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 18s.) in view of the 
present threat to democratic principles 
is of special significance. A certain 
similarity in fact may be drawn between 
the differing ideologies of democratic 
Athens and military Sparta and the 
present-day democratic and totalitarian 
States. Although the democracy of 
Athens, in which “‘ office-holding of 
some kind or other was the norimal 
condition of every Athenian citizen,” 
in which the position of President, 


SS 


being held for but twenty-four 4 
also passed to almost every citizen an} 
in which the city’s code of laws cae 
each year for amendment by publ. 
vote, might not be suitable for applies, 
tion to present times, yet we canny 
afford in these days to forget it, My 
Mackenzie has portrayed the character 
of Pericles and the life in Athens jn re 
fifth century B.C. with the carefyl “i 
search of an_ historian and wit and 
imagination of a novelist. His book 
should prove fascinating to the general 
reader. 













ETON PORTRAIT 
By Bernard Fergusson 

Mr. Fergusson has succeeded in ay 
almost impossible task. He has set oy 
to describe, simply and with exactitude 
the whole life of Eton—boys, masters, 
work, games, ‘* notions ” and all, He 
himself was in Sixth Form apparently 
some nine years ago, but his account 
holds good, with minor alterations, fo; 
the whole post-War period. Marionette; 
and handicrafts would seem, from his 
pages, to play a larger part in school life 
than they did fifteen years ago, but the 
main currents are unaltered. Only jin 
his section on cricket is Mr. Fergusson’s 
portrait out of focus; he clearly has 
little knowledge of, or sympathy with, 
the game, and his references to George 
Hurst (sic) will make many a drybob 
wince. The printing and binding of the 
book are first rate. The chapter by Mr, 
Philip Brownrigg on College is far and 
away the best concise account yet written 
of that august body, and the photo- 
graphs by L. Moholy-Nagy are s0 
excellently verisimilar that one feels he 
must have taken them wearing either a 
scug cap or a Cloak of invisibility. Those 
of hats outside a schoolroom and caps 
and scarves hanging on the wall are the 
most nostalgic. Eton Portrait (John 
Miles. 15s.) will delight all. Old 
Etonians, and should give both amuse- 
ment and instruction to maay lesser 
breeds. 


COOKING AND CURING 
By Oriana Haynes 
Described as a ‘‘ Testament of Food,” 
this is a personal anthology of recipes 
from soup to savoury. It is neither a 
standard cookery book nor a collection 
of curiosities, but something agreeably 
between the two. Even in the present 
glut of books on cooking, it will be found 
useful for introducing variety into the 
stereotyped menu both for everyday 
family meals and for more polite occé 
sions. Hous:wives with a limited budget 
need not be deterred by the dedication: 
‘To all Those Honourable Persons 4 
are such whose generous cost never 
weighs the Expense. > ‘There are 
plenty of unextravagant recipes in the 
book. They have been collected by 
Mrs. Haynes’s forebears since the 
eighteenth century, and in many ex 
cellent cases by herself and her daughter. 
The great majority are English in origin 
(Miss Florence White and the English 
Folk Cookery Association must look to 
their cullenders), with a few stragglers 
from Finland and the remoter parts ol 
Europe. The directions to the cook are 
admirably clear and definite. Mr. 
E. S. P. Haynes contributes a nimble 
epilogue, vouching for the excellence 0 
dishes which he has eaten with impunity 
for thirty-two years. Cooking and Cur- 
ing (Duckworth. 6s.) can be recom- 
mended as a Christmas present for 

judicious eaters. 
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WILL YOU LIGHT A CANDLE? 

































ee 
has ‘All ye who Christians be, ‘All ye who Christians be, 

Oh, light my tiny candle here for me, Will ye not list to me, 

bob It has gone out; | am not very old, I - Who have so often prayed, 

the And as | travelled in the cold I might not be afraid? 

Mr. A bitter wind with all his might lama little frightened—can’t you see ? 


Blew, and put out my little light.’ Oh, light my little candle here for me.’ 
EDNA NORMAN (by permission) 








she The bitter winds of adversity have left many children in the 
hose darkness and cold. 3,943 of them are safe in the shelter of 
‘the the National Children’s Home. Every day: brings further 
Old pathetic appeals; will you help us to respond to them? 


A SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
3 OF FIVE GUINEAS 


ipes — fe : 
ag covers the admission costs of one child. Please light a candle 


- of hope for some little one in sore distress. A photograph 
se and particulars of the child assigned to you will be for- 
bs warded as soon as possible. Smaller gifts are also helpful; 
occ do send what you can. And will you send it now? 


dget 


: NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME 


are 


ps An illustrated booklet about the boys and girls 
the you are helping will be sent to every donor 

















ig TO THE NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOME AND ORPHANAGE, HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, NS. 
€ | ENCLOSE MY CHRISTMAS GIFT OF & =: = s,  d. TO LIGHT A 
CHRISTMAS CANDLE IN THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME. 
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HAVING ceased to be the scene of any great activity in stocks 
and shares Throgmorton Street has become a vast and rather 
noisy debating society. The main item on the agenda is, 
of course, the Trade Recession and the questions most hotly 


debated are: How soon and how far? It is significant of the 
change which has taken place in City sentiment in recent months 
that those who are prepared to discuss a probable slackening 
of industrial activity from its current high level need no longer 
run the risk of being dubbed either fools or knaves. On 
the contrary, the risk of earning either one or both of these 
epithets now attaches to anyone who still professes to believe 
that greater prosperity lies not far ahead. For the moment 
the Blue Sky School, having lost most of their money, are in 
danger of losing their reputations too. But, as everyone 
knows, Stock Exchange opinion swings about with discon- 
certing swiftness and violence, and I shall be surprised if the 
pessimists are not proved to have painted the picture in too 
sombre colours. 

For several weeks I have tried to remind investors—and 
speculators—that the weather in Throgmorton Street had 
definitely ceased to be fair and warm and become cloudy 
and unsettled. There is still no reason to anticipate storms 
and blizzards, but it is obviously prudent to be prepared for 
grey skies and occasional squalls. The technical condition 
of markets, both in London and New York, is fortunately 
very strong, so that prices should be held fairly firmly until 
more decisive news about trade is available. 

* * * * 
EQUITIES AS INVESTMENTS 

For the first indications of the probable trend of trade 
investors will continue to watch the United States and the 
commodity markets. So far, the ‘Washington Administration 
has been content to throw certain crumbs of consolation to 
Big Business from its high table, but it has placed the burden 
of promoting a revival in constructional activity squarely on 
the shoulders of private enterprise and labour. The President’s 
housing plans will take time, probably several months, to get 
under way, but when they do they should provide a strong 
prop to a number of key commodities. Meanwhile, there 
are signs that the decline in American steel production and in 
most of the leading commodities is flattening out. I am still 
hopeful, therefore, that recovery in the United States will 
develop quickly enough to prevent a really serious contraction 
in international trade and, more especially, in Britain’s export 
markets. 

With this hope as the main factor in the investment equation, 
the appropriate policy is to hold good prior charges for income 
purposes, to buy equities only if they satisfy the rigorous tests 
described in recent notes and, wherever practicable, to maintain 
a balance of cash available for use as opportunities occur 
during the next two or three months. Among the equities 
which I would include as suitable from the long-term standpoint 
are Shell Transport, Harrods, J. & P. Coats, Stanton Iron, 
and County of London Electric, although this is not an 
exhaustive list. ‘The ordinary shares of all these companies are 
now offering yields of 4 per cent. or more in relation to the 
average dividends of the past five years and should prove 
satisfactory investments on any but the most pessimistic 
view of the trade outlook. Investors need not be in any 
hurry to buy, however, while tension persists in the Far East, 
as prices are not likely to run away. 

x * x * 


A PRIOR CHARGE GROUP 


If money does get dearer and fixed-interest stocks become 
correspondingly cheaper, it will obviously not be the fault of 
the British Treasury. There is nothing wickedly infla- 
tionary in official policy; it is just a little Machiavellian. When 
discount rates begin to harden, the movement is promptly 
nipped in the bud by an under-allotment at the weekly Treasury 
Bill offer. A nod or a wink in the Consol market and gilt-edged 
prices rally sharply after any moderate fall. If the powers of 
the money managers are not unlimited, they are certainly very 
impressive and are being employed with astonishing success. 
I see little danger, in these circumstances, in investing in good 
prior charges whose prices should not be threatened by any 


WISE INVESTMENT 





Si a 


dearer money movement for a long time to come. Here ; 
group showing attractive yields : se 
No of em 
Times Current Yield 
Covered Price f ‘ 
Carrier Engineering 6 per cent. sd 
Cum. £1 Pref.. 30 26/3 41 
English Electric ‘64 per cent. he 
Cum. £1 Pref.. 23 25/9 5 
Raleigh Cycle 5 per cent. Cum. ; =e 
Participating £1 Pref. 7k 25/- 416 
Union-Castle 6 per cent. Cum. : 
Lr “A” Pref.. es 2} 24/- 50 
Consolidated Gold Fields of , 
South Africa 6 per cent. £1 
Cum. Second Pref. .. 4 25/- 4 16 
Anglo-Iranian -Oil 8 per cent. ) 
Cum. £1 Pref.. ee II 36/73 48% 


In the case of the Raleigh Cycle preferences, the yield j is 
based on the maximum dividend of 6 per cent. paid by Virtue 
of the participating rights, and the cover of 73 times is calcy, 
lated on the same footing. The average return from this gtoup 
of preferences is £4 16s. per cent. 

* * * * 
GOLD SHARE PROSPECTS 

Many readers have inquired whether I approve of leading 
Kaffir shares, such as Crowns, Sub Nigels and West Ran 
as suitable investments for their dividend yields ? The answer 
is: Yes, provided that it is clearly recognised that even the 
best mines are subject to some degree of risk and that the 
life of a mine is not unlimited. In calculating the true yield 
on a mining share one should make some allowance, based 
on the probable life of the property, in respect of amortisation, 
Subject to these provisos, Kaffirs seem to me to have definite 
attractions. Thanks to the policy of mining low grades of 
ore, the companies have succeeded in achieving a remarkable 
stability of dividends on the basis of the current price of gold, 
I do not look for any sharp rise in the price of gold if and 
when currency stabilisation comes, but equally I should be 
surprised if the price were fixed below £7 an ounce. 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


A few months ago I outlined the merits of the 3s. 4d. shares 
of Kern River Oilfields as a speculation on the strength of 
certain impending developments. The price was then §s. 64, 
and in September it had risen to over 8s. The rise was so steep 
that I advised holders to accept their profits and wait fora 
reaction to provide a possible opportunity of re-entering the 
market. In the meantime the company has issued its annual 
accounts, covering the year to May 31st last, and the quote 
tion has fallen back by stages to §s. 9d. At this level the yield 
on the basis of the latest dividend rate, which was 7} per cent, 
against § per cent. for the preceding year, is roughly 4% per.cent. 
Is this a reasonable jumping-off point for a further speculative 
purchase on prospects ? 

When returns ranging between 5 and 6 per cent. can be 
obtained on the shares of the big well-integrated oil companies, 
the yield of 42 per cent. looks inadequate, but it indicates, 
especially in these dull markets, that there are buyers about 
who are impressed by the company’s possibilities. The 
position, as I understand it, is that production on the company’s 
properties is being increased very rapidly, but, even more 
important, powerful interests in the industrial alcohol field 
are preparing to build up for the Kern undertaking a petrol 
distributing business in the United Kingdom. These interests 
are closely associated with those which have already achieved 
remarkable success in developing the ‘“‘ Cleveland ” petrol 
business of the Petroleum Storage & Finance Company, whose 
Is. shares now stand at 45s. and receive very large dividends. 
Can anything on this scale be achieved for Kern Oil? There 
are difficulties to be overcome and the fight for a place in the 
market may be long drawn out, but as a speculation the shares 
are interesting at 5s. 9d. CUSTOS. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Correspon- 
dents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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Christmas 


shopping 
basket 
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on previous figures 
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The Christmas shopping season gives special emphasis to_ the 
soundness and profit earning value of Domestic Investment Trust 
certificates. The British public will spend many million extra pounds 
this Christmas. Domestic Trust Units give the investor a direct 
interest in hundreds of the well-known branded articles which are 
included in the Christmas purchases of the average British home. 
A Good Investment is the best Christmas Gift 
The flexible nature of the Trust, coupled with sound management, 
has shown clearly that working on the sound investment basis out- 
lined above, investors are now able to secure, as far as is possible, 
the two essentials of sound investment, security of capital and 
satisfactory income. 


DOMESTIC. investment trust 
owes TM, LTD sisi race 


Trustees for Unit Holders : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


DIRECTORS : The Rt. Hon. Lord Sempill, A.F.C., F.R.Ae.S8., (Chairman) 
G, A. Moncrieff, Esq., (Deputy Chairman) Sir Alfred Beit, Bart., M.D. 
Thomas Law, Esq., C.A. Sir Herbert Morgan, K.B.I. 





BROOKE BONO'S TEA « CADBURYS 
GAMAGES * UNITED DAIRIES 
ee SAUCE * HOVIS 
HOOVER * CEREBOS SALT 
CRAVEN "A" » ROWNTREES 
0 COLMAN'S MUSTARD: VIM 






from dividends and cash 
bonuses only 








re VALUES COMMON IN 
THROGMORTON ST., WALL STREET, 
and THE BOURSES DO NOT 


AFFECT the Value of 








Shares in the 
GLAND 


32’ 
- 


TAX FREE 


£25 shares fully paid or 
by subscription. Prompt 
withdrawals in full with- 
out fees, or brokerage. 








equals £4.13.4% 


Call, *phone or write for Booklet No. 30, “ The 
Art of Safe Investment,” describing C.1*.B.5. 
facilities for investors. 





W.C. M. Wicutman, Seerelary, 
26-27 King William Street, London, 1:.C. 4. 


Qeiusion Mouse 5927-8-9. 
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MAXIMS OF LIFE. 





For some weeks you will 
have followed this series. 
Do you see to what 
conclusion it has led? 


SIMPLY ‘THIS 





Wherever your life may 
be, whatever your wealth 
relative 


—(a purely 


term)—you_ can only 
give your best to the 
world through what you 
others. 


do for 


THE QUESTION 





Can you honestly say that 
the world is a happier 
place because you have 
lived in it ? 


THE TIME 





Christmas, when Love 
was born into the world, 
is a most suitable time 
lor you to consider this 
question. When doing 


so, will you remember 


try to 


> 


those whom we 


help ? 






GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1 
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Motoring 


Ir is really very odd that inspite of all we are supposed to 
have learnt about cars in the last quarter of a century the 
trials and difficulties of winter-time, the risks run by careless 
owners in very cold weather, the precautions we-must take 
should be at least as onerous as they were at the. beginning 
of practical and general motoring. Winter; at least in this 
country, is still as anxious a time of year as ever it was. 

I am not for the moment thinking of frost dangers. These 
are perfectly avoidable if you care to take a reasonable amount 
of trouble or spend a moderate amount of money. Either 
you make all sure by emptying your cooling system whenever 
the car is likely to be exposed to risk of frost; or you buy 
an anti-freezing compound to add to the water. I don’t 
know if it matters very much which you choose, the pro- 
prietary brand or commercial glycerine (both have their 
enthusiastic supporters), as I imagine-that all have the desired 
effect of preventing damage to your engine and radiator in 
any temperature above some twenty. degrees of frost. And 
that must be a very rare figure in any sort of enclosed shelter 
in this country. I believe some of them “ creep ”’ and therefore 
escape; some are alleged to injure rubber connexions, 
radiators, and water-jackets, some to reduce the cooling 
properties to a serious degree (I don’t believe that last story), 
but whatever their drawbacks—if any—they are certainly 
the lazy man’s solution of the problem. . 

I cannot remember that we ever used glycerine in the old 
days, though I can remember very well emptying radiators, 
as I can remember our happy lack of anxiety. In those 
bright days we would start up our engines and immediately 
drive them as hard as possible to get them as warm as possible 
as soon as possible. Not, of course, for the modern scientific 
reasons. We knew nothing at- all about corrosion due to 
condensation, and the importance of generating heat as quickly 
as may be. In those care-free, if not exactly trouble-free 
days we did not re-bore cylinders—I doubt if the word 
was even known outside. factories—and though engines were 
far less efficient than they are today, the best of them stood 
up to ill-usage and neglect in a manner that is only equalled 
now by the most expensive and best-designed. It may be 
that the same damage was done by ill-considered engine- 
racing or, alternatively, by slow warming-up, but if it was, 


* BACKGROUND of the NEWS” in the JANUARY | 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE 


CHINAS COURAGE IN DISASTER e  ° resis on the 


character of her simple folk. as displayed by the 
peasants of the Yangtse Valley 

THE NEW GERMAN MOTOR ROADS © «© ‘The 
most remarkable engineering feat since the Panama 


Canal.” Why were they built? Should Britain follow 
Germany's example? 


4 WOMAN CROSSES SAUDI ARABIA e e¢ @ and 
visits the Arab Napoleon, King [bn Saud, by his special 
invitation: a rare and adventurous experience. 

iN THE FLOURISHING FAEROES e e e land of tide 


and tempest. sheep and whales, life is heroic, but the 
people are happy and increase. 


1/- NOW ON SALE 


Superb Pictorial 


Features 
“Back - stage in 
Madeira”, “ Frogs 


in Spring” and 8 
remarkable snow 


studies in photo- 

gravure, “ Winter 
Magic *. 
eee 


A Charming 
Christmas Gift 
Our 1938 Calendar 
Desk Pad contains 
53 original pictures, 


facing a _ weekly 
Memorandum Pad. 
Price 3/6: by post 
3/9, from Pub- 


lishers, 40 Chandos 
St., London, W.C.2. 
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WINTER RISKS 


we knew nothing of it. Compression-loss and rising ,; 
consumption were as rare as they are common a. « 
may have been our ignorance, it may have been ee ht 
were better, it may have been that the stuff of which * 
engines were made was better. I can only remember im 
happened. . . What 

Today we have that already whiskered question of wheth 
it is safer to race a cold engine or to let it tick over. 4 
scientists—the Profession, as it were—say that it is fatal to | 
your engine idle until it is really hot. The old-timers. - 
would not at all mind being called the Amateurs, mindful f 
expensive damage done to over-raced cold engines in the pit 
past, continue to idle gently on cold mornings, accelerating th 
process of warming-up only by rugs over radiator and bonnet = 
of course, by heaters below the sump or under the bonnet 
As one of them, I am afraid my testimony is not of much value 
in that my own car was ten years old last week, and that | 
understand the material of which her cylinders are constructaj 
is different from that of the latest types and, in any case, the 
model is obsolete. So the fact that though I have neve 
warmed her up by modern methods and that she is still unboreg 
and still averaging over 1,000 miles to the gallon of oil counts 
for nothing in the argument. 

This is a point each owner must decide for himself, The 
complaint I make is that any such discussion should be necessary 
at all, that the whole business of the early start from lj 
should still be as>unsimple as ever it was since the days of the 
first magneto and the first modern carburettor. We don’t, x 
a general rule, get an easier start in 1937-38 than we did 
twenty years ago. It is much less trouble, of course, because 
we have a battery to do the work for us, but the crankshaft ha 
to be turned over by outside means at least as often before the 
engine runs of itself.as it did in those unregenerate days of good 
hefty starting handles, tickled floats and all the rest of it, 

That matter of the first firing is one of the most critica, 
When we swung a lusty starting handle it did not matter except 
to our biceps and wind whether the initial compression to be 
overcomie ‘was high or not, whether she moved stickily or freely, 
After a turn or two the stickiness disappeared. If, as I did with 
an engine having a bore and stroke of 100 by 140, you shied 
at the idea of swinging her on a frosty morning, you did a thing 
that would appal the most callous today. You took a litte 
paraffin out of the side-lamps the night before and poured it 
through the valve covers. This, as you might guess, effectively 
freed the pistons by the simple process of washing away all 
oil from the cylinders’ walls, leaving in its place a slippery but 
quite unoily substitute which joined and impoverished the oil 
in the sump. The next morning you approached the starting 
handle practically smoking a cigarette. You didn’t care. 

Today it is nothing so cheap’as biceps fatigue and wind 
shortage that we have to corisider, but an expensive battery— 
a machine that probably wears out quicker than any other. 
The initial effort of breaking the film of oil that has solidified 
on the walls of the cylinders and in the bearings is such thata 
few minutes’ work will suffice to reduce its revolving power toa 
point where it is useless for starting a cold engine. This dos 
it no good at all, and if the process is repeated it will result in 
a forced replacement before very long. It-is-anether of the 
katachronisms from which we suffer, and I would not have 
laboured the point so long if I had not lately been sent a cure 
for it. This is the new Shell oil, an entirely new product. The 
makers have asked me to try it in my own engine and to report 
on its qualities... They claim for it protection against corrosion 
owing to the fact that in all circumstances of temperature and 
weather, and after any period of idleness, a protective film of it 
remains on the surfaces in contact. They say that it prevents 
‘* dry-starting.” : 

That is a claim as serious as it is interesting, and so far as 
free starting goes I can fully endorse it. Owing to the thoroughly 
typical winter weather we have had in the past month, I have 
been able to apply as severe a test as any possible outside a 
laboratory, and I have found that on a morning after many 
degrees of frost in an unheated garage, and after eleven days 
idleness, the engine turns over as freely either by hand or by 
starter as if it were at running temperature. It is quite unneces- 
sary to use the starting handle to break the oil-film. So far as] 
can judge, in everyday running conditions, the engine is as free 
stone-cold as it is warm. I have never had this happen to me 
before,and I am appreciating something reallynew in motoring. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stainped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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“ ~ to get well agaé 
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to le ‘wis The Royal Northern Hos pital 
5 Who ae oe 4 serves a million poor in North 
ful of London and there are very 
EMote = many mothers among the 
ag the to- aY f patients whose families 


anxiously await their 
return. 


PLEASE HELP 
US THIS 
<< CHRISTMASTIDE 
FOR THEIR 
SAKE ! 
Everywhere in this 
district there’ i- 
poverty, hardship 


and suffering, but 
very little moncy. 


ROYAL NORTHERN 
HOSPITAL 


HOLLOWAY, N.7 


Please send a gift now to the Rt. Hon. SIR PHILIP 
hied SASSOON, Bart., P.C., M.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
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Does “Old Established” 


cut any ice? 






ANE 
“si i 

MN Ny In other words, does the fact that we have been making this tobacco 
= for the last forty years prove anything? Frankly, left at that, we a 


don’t think it does. But when we also state the fact that, during these ( 


forty years, a steadily increasing army of smokers has come to swear (DB) ») 








remarkable about it. Its price of 1/- an ounce, we think you'll agree, 





by WILLS’s Cut Golden Bar, it surely proves there’s something pretty 4/ (i 


ents is scarcely enough to explain its popularity—there are so many cheaper 


brands nowadays. You can get it in the Original form or Ready Rubbed. 









> ens ELE 
ces Bs ecsras! 








lsued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Creat Britain and [refand), Led CR92B 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


90th ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 











ASSETS NOW EXCEED £37,000,000 





MR. FRED HOAR’S SPEECH 





‘THE Chairman said that the Society, at the conclusion of its nine- 
tieth year, had total assets of more than £37,000,000, whereas 
when Mr. Chandler (General Manager) joined the Society, thirty- 
one years ago, the total assets were just over £1,000,000—a sum now 
exceeded by the Reserve Funds alone. The Society’s Branches (of 
which there were none when the Chairman joined the Board twenty- 
five years ago) now handled £20,000,000 of capital. Here was 
proof of great progress ; and this year’s balance-sheet was a further 
indication that the Society’s centenary, due to be celebrated in ten 
years’ time, would mark one hundred years of continued growth and 
prosperity. 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR DESPITE DIFFICULTIES. 


This year’s success had been achieved in spite of very adverse 
unforeseeable circumstances. The first National Defence Contri- 
bution for a period of six months only, together with the increase 
in the rate of Income Tax, had cost the Society over £20,000, yet 
in the face of this, the premises account had been written down 
by £33,397, and Trustee securities by £29,403, leaving the amount 
of Trustee securities on the books at £80,000 less than their market 
value on September 30th. £100,000 had been set aside as rebate 
to old borrowers and £200,000 added to the Reserve Fund, making 
total reserves of £1,600,000. 


An outstanding feature of this year’s balance-sheet was the fact 
that, with over £33,000,000 outstanding on mortgages, the total 
loss for the year on properties coming into the Society’s possession 
was only £4,042. ‘This was a very great compliment to the Society’s 
surveyors and directors who survey and value each property before 
an advance is made on it. 


SOCIETIES’ SERVICE TO THE COUNTRY. 


The chairman said that, much as he admired Sir Kingsley Wood, 
he was sorry that the Minister, in his frequent references to the 
3,000,000 dwelling-houses built since the War, did not sometimes 
mention that over 2,000,000 of them could not have been built 
without the help of the building societies. Jt must be agreed that 
these societies did a great service to the country and deserved support, 
in view of the fact that practically all their assets—a total of over 
£650,000,000—were devoted to enabling people of comparatively 
small means to own their homes. 


The Society had progressed remarkably, especially in the last 
four years, but it seemed likely that for the time being the peak 
had nearly been reached. A rule of “‘ Safety First’’ was therefore 
the wise one, and ‘‘ Hasten Slowly’ should be the motto for the 
current year. 


VALUE OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Society was a warm supporter of the Building Societies’ 
Association whose policy was to eliminate harmful competition 
and ensure safe standards of lending. It was regrettable that 
differences of opinion on points of detail had made the Association’s 
code of practice less effective than had been anticipated, but it 
was still to be hoped that a reasonable spirit would prevail and 
that these difficulties would be overcome. Such an Association 
was essential, not only to ensure co-operation in matters of practice, 
but also to represent the views of the great majority of building 
societies. This was proved recently in the matter of the National 
Defence Contribution Bill. The second version of this bill would 
have made building societies liable for the tax at the same rate as 
commercial undertakings, had the Association not taken the matter 
up with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and secured important 
concessions, which its constituent individual societies. would have 
been powerless to obtain. 

In conclusion, the chairman paid tribute to the management 
and staff, especially Mr. Chandler, Mr. Smith, Mr. Meikle, Mr. 
Codner and the various branch managers. 

The adoption of the directors’ report and accounts was seconded 
by the vice-chairman, Sir Ernest Kemp, J.P., and carried by the 
members. present. 
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FINANCE 
EMPIRE AND FOREIGN BANKING 


DuRING the past ten days we have had two interestins 
speeches, the one dealing with banking- and commerciai 
developments in various parts of the Empire and the Othe 
with recent developments in South America. , 

There are few institutions more intimately concerns 
with British banking in South Africa, Canada and some 
other parts of the Empire than Barclays Bank (Dominio, 
Colonial and Overseas) and no one has been more closely 
connected with the progress of that institution than the 
present Chairman, Sir John Caulcutt, who at the regen; 
annual meeting gave an exhaustive account of development 
in the countries in which the Bank’s activities are carried on, 

PROSPEROUS SOUTH AFRICA. 

It is certainly not surprising to find that an outstandino 
feature of the past few years has been the growing prosperity 
of South Africa, a prosperity which, of course, has been 
directly stimulated by the great rise in the price of gold. 
Moreover, the Union Government has made a wise use of this 
prosperity, and devoted much of its increased revenue to the 
reduction of national debt, especially of its external debt, 

During part of this year there has, of course, been a materia] 
set-back in the market prices of gold shares owing to the 
unfounded reports circulated early in the year of America 
being about to reduce its buying price for gold. Sir John 
Caulcutt’s references to the gold industry, however, were of 
an encouraging character and after referring to the fact tha 
the high price of gold had undoubtedly contributed largely 
to South Africa’s prosperity in business, “ not only through 
its effect on the balance of trade but also by encouraging the 
extension of gold-mining operations,” Sir John stated that 
even the substantial fall in prices of gold mining shares and 
the reduction in the volume of business on the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange during the year had had little adverse effect 
on the expansion of actual gold-mining operations. 

Nor were Sir John Caulcutt’s comments entirely confined 
to recent developments in South Africa, for he had something 
to say with regard to the general trend of present world 
economic conditions. Referring to the recent wide fluctua- 
tions in prices of primary commodities following the 
recovery from the extreme depression of 1930, Sir John 
expressed the very definite opinion that though in view of the 
rapidity of the recovery the break which occurred in the 
second quarter of 1937 was not altogether surprising, he 
experienced difficulty in finding adequate justification for the 
extent of the fall which has since taken place. 


SOUTH AMERICA AND BRITISH INTERESTS. 

If there should be any who imagine that the pr- 
sperity of foreign countries such as South America 1s a 
matter of comparative indifference to the general public 
here, he will do well to read the speech delivered last 
Tuesday by Lord Wardington to shareholders of the Bank 
of London and South America. That institution is the 
foremost representative of British banking interests in 
Argentina, Brazil and other South American countries and, 
quite apart from the extent to which holders of the securities of 
these foreign Governments depend for their interest payments 
upon the prosperity of the primary commodity producing 
countries, British export trade is also largely dependent upon 
the ability of South and Central America and other producers 
of primary commodities to obtain from the proceeds of theit 
merchandise exports sufficient to obtain the foreign currency 
to pay for their imports. 


ARGENTINE Exports. 

On the whole, and recognising the extent to which 
Brazil’s exchange problem is increased by unfavourable 
developments in the coffee industry, Lord Wardington was 
able to give a favourable report concerning conditions 
South America, although of course the recent set-back 
in commodity prices has somewhat dimmed the picture 
which at one time was presented by the very favourable 
prices obtained by Argentina from its exports of wheat 
and other commodities. The expansion, however, in South 
American export trade during the year ended September 
last was very striking. In the case of Argentina, the value 

(Continued on page 1126.) 
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coMPANY MEETING 
comPn—— 


BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
PROGRESS IN MANY COUNTRIES 
SIR JOHN CAULCUTT’S REVIEW 











Tue twelfth ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held, on December goth, at Southern 
House, Cannon Street, London. ; 

Sir John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G. (the chairman), in the course of 
nis speech, said: With regard to the balance sheet as at 
September 30th, 1937, you will notice that the total of £110 millions, 
reached last year, has been maintained. On the liabilities side, 
current, deposit and other accounts amount to £96 millions. On the 
assets side of the balance sheet, the item cash in hand and with 
bankers stands at £22,758,000. This figure is £2} millions lower 
than at September 30th, 1936, but it represents a ratio to current, 
deposit and other accounts and note circulation of no less than 
23.39 per cent. Investments, at £28,334,000, are greater by £500,000. 
All our investments, with the exception of a few hundred thousand 
ounds, have definite maturity dates, and a very large portion of them 
is short-dated. Advances at £35,918,000 reveal the satisfactory 
increase Of £3,713,000. 

WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES. 

As an institution with over 400 branches spread over various 
territories, We are closely in touch with the changes in economic 
conditions in many parts of the world, and a satisfactory feature 
of the reports we have received, covering the period under review, 
is the evidence they afford of progress in many countries which a 
few years ago were experiencing the full force of a depression of 
unprecedented severity. Nevertheless, it cannot be ignored that the 
outlook has been obscured by the recent sharp falls in prices for a 
number of commodities and by the hesitancy, in certain directions, 
in the placing of new business. 

MOVEMENTS OF PRICES. 

Primary producing countries have been particularly affected during 
the past eight years by the wide movements in prices which have 
exerted such an important influence on the trend of economic condi- 
tions generally. Sterling prices of foodstuffs and raw materials, 
which had shown a downward trend for some time prior to 1929, 
reached a low point in 1932. Since then the trend has been reversed, 
the more sensitive prices for primary commodities recovering at a 
greater rate than those of finished goods. In fact, at one time early 
this year it seemed that a fresh disparity might arise, although in 
the opposite direction. ; 

For a considerable period after 1929, world markets of primary 
commodities were overshadowed by the abnormally large stocks 
that had accumulated. These stocks have since been reduced, 
thereby removing one of the principal factors tending to depress 
prices. To some extent the reduction in stocks of commodities 
was the result of the operation of the various restriction schemes 
and of the normal influence of the depression in causing a decline 
in output. More recently, however, increased demand seems to 
have been the main influence. The growth in industrial activity, 
accelerated to some extent by the inauguration of extensive pro- 
grammes of rearmament, led to increased consumption and to the 
replenishment of stocks by manufacturers, and these movements 
were accompanied by speculative activity. The rising trend of 
commodity prices was particularly marked in the closing months 
of 1936 and in the early part of this year, and, in view of the rapidity 
of the advance, the break which occurred in the second quarter of 
1937 was not altogether surprising ; up to a point it may have been 
healthy, but is difficult to find adequate justification for the extent 
of the decline which took place. 

** SLUMP PSYCHOLOGY.” 

Every element of uncertainty in economic conditions increases 
the possibility of developing, upon the basis of fears rather than 
upon facts,:-what I may describe as a “slump psychology.” For 
example, one of the causes of the break in commodity prices in 
April this year was, no doubt, the rumour, subsequently denied, 
that the United States contemplated lowering its buying price for 
gold. The fears concerning possible monetary developments, which 
were so noticeable at that time, indicate the uncertainty that must 
always be latent until conditions enable the principal countries of 
the world to stabilise their currencies on a definite basis. I am still 
of the opinion that when the revival of an international monetary 
system on a more permanent footing proves possible the only practic- 
able method will be a continuance of the use of gold as a base for 
Whatever system be adopted. 

Turning to the figures of the profit and loss account, the net 
profit for the period under review is £431,209, compared with 
£401,192 for the previous year. A further sum of £100,000 has 
been carried to the reserve fund, compared with £75,000 in the 
Previous year, and the total of that fund now stands at £2,025,000. 
The board now recommends the payment of final dividends at the 
Tate of 8 per cent. per annum on the cumulative preference shares, 
and at the rate of 64 per cent. per annum on the “A” and “B” 
shares, less income tax in each case at the rate of 4s. 4d. in the £. 
The dividend for the year, therefore, on the “ A” and “ B ” shares 
Isat the rate of 6 per cent. It is proposed to pay these final dividends 
on December 20th, and, after making these appropriations, there 
temains a balance of £134,320 to be carried forward. 

The report was adopted, 
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T is not generally realised how many 
clergymen’s wives spend their lives 
helping the unfortunate, comforting the 
bereaved, tending the sick. They cheer- 
fully sacrifice themselves in the service 
of others—unpaid, unrecognised and 
often unthanked. 


An Augmentation Fund was estab- 
lished by the Pensions Board under the 
**Clergy Widows Pensions” Measure 
of 1936 for the purpose of assisting 
widows and dependants of the clergy by 
granting pensions to them. 


In order that the Church may con- 
tinue and extend this work of recom- 
pense to hundreds of ladies who 
have given so much in unselfish service 
to others, contributions to the Fund are 
earnestly requested. Forms of Bequest 
will gladly be forwarded on request. 
Subscriptions and Donations should be 
sent to The Secretary 


The 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
PENSIONS BOARD 
53 Tufton Street, London, ‘S.W.1 
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The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called “Double Security ” 
because in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age €0, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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AS A 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT ? 


The following special offer is made 
to SPECTATOR 


benefit of their friends who have 


the 


readers for the 


not hitherto taken paper 


regularly. 

We will supply THE SPECTATOR 

weekly for one year to anyone 

whom a reader may wish to 
nominate, at the special price of 
26s. In addition we will present, 
either to the reader paying for 
the subscription or to anyone else 
whom he likes to name, any book 


ov books up to the total value of 


1 Os. 6d. 


. 


If the cost of the book required 
is in excess of 10s. 6d., the 
difference between the published 
price and half-a-guinea should be 


added to the 26s. to be remitted. 


The usual cost of a year’s subscrip- 


tion to THE SPECTATOR is 30s. 


fnustructions and cheques should be sent to 
The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, 


from whem any further details of this offer 
ean be obtained. 
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FINANCE 

a (Continued from page 1124.) 

of exports rose by 60 per cent., those from Chile by 7 
cent., those from Brazil by 14 per cent. and from Pep 
II per cent. ? 





FOREIGN BANKS IN BRAZIL. 

In view of the powers recently taken by the Bray 
Government in respect of the nationality of foreign banks 
shareholders, Lord Wardington’s comment upon the 
was naturally awaited with interest by shareholders of the 
of London and South America. His remarks were of a te, 
suring character, for he said: ‘‘ A somewhat similar Clause 
appeared in the constitution .of 1934. Whatever ma 
be the eventual outcome of legislation in this conney; 
we feel that, as in the past, we can confidently count Upon 
receiving equitable treatment in the future.” 

WARNING TO BRITISH EXPORTERS. 

In emphasising the extent to which British Prosper 
rests upon its export trade, Lord Wardington expressed th 
opinion that so far as South America is concerned cop. 
petition in the import markets there is becoming increasingly 
keen. ; 

“A market,” he said, “once lost is difficult to regain and it j 
to be hoped that this fact will be borne in mind during the presey 
period of activity in British domestic trade. Apart from cop. 
petition abroad, from other manufacturing nations, it cangy 
be doubted that any delay or inability at present in filling order 
from the primary producing countries, such as those of South 
America, is calculated to impart further impetus to the local many. 
facturing industries which have been set up there and which show 
such consistent and remarkable gro vth.” 

In view of the important position occupied by Lon 
Wardington in the banking world, I am glad to not 
that he made some brief reference to the general fina. 
cial outlook. In so doing he attached great importance 
to indications of economic rapprochement betWeen the British 
Empire and the United States, remarking at the same time, 
however, that general opinion inclines increasingly to the 
view that the future levels of commodity prices will 
largely determined by conditions in the United States, 
ARTHUR W. Kippy, 





,FINANCIAL NOTES 


RESTRAINED OPTIMISM. 
TuHE City is rather undecided at the moment as to whether 
the most harmful influence upon what may be termed the 
** psychology ” of commercial and financial activities is to be 
found in the doleful prophecies of slumps or in the efforts of 
those who would strive to make it appear that there has been 
no kind of set-back in trade. Business men know quite 
well that in certain directions there has undoubtedly been 
a set-back in business, largely connected with the fall in 
the prices of commodities, just as they also know that in 
some other directions business is as active as ever. Moreover, 
it is also recognised by those who prefer to face facts that 
even spending power, or at all events spending ability, is 
somewhat checked at the moment by the losses sustained 
through the very heavy fall in prices of public securities. 
Therefore, when the public is assured that no kind of set-back 
has occurred the effect of such pronouncements is really 
the reverse of reassuring. 
* od * 
THE AMERICAN FACTOR. 

It would indeed be astonishing if some of the developments 
I have mentioned, together with the anxiety concerning 
international politics, did not have a restraining effect upon 
some forms of activity. Nevertheless, as I have said, there 
is an under-current of optimism in the City, and I think it 
has some solid basis. In the case, for example, of the con- 
siderable fall in the price of commodities, it is felt that not 
only does this decline mark the clearing out of some unhealthy 
speculative positions but that the fall has now pretty well 
discounted any such setback as may have occurred in certain 
industries. Not only so, but it is also thought that stocks 
of certain commodities have now fallen to a more reasonable 
and even in some instances to a low level and, consequently, 
there is a very strong hope that before the new year has gone 
far some recovery in industrial activity in the States will 
have given a fresh fillip to the commodity markets. 

Much, of course, must depend upon developments in 
Washington policy, but those who believe that President 
Roosevelt has, before everything, the interests of his country 
at heart, reckon that his policy will be directed towards 

(Continued on page 1123.) 
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December 17, 1937] _ 
— 
COMPANY MEETING 


BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, LIMITED 
LORD WARDINGTON’S REVIEW 


THE seventy-fifth ordinary ee of ~~ —— of rt —_ of 

London and South America, Ltd., was he on December 14th at 

6 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Wardington, Chairman of the Bank, 

residing, said: I will not detail the items in the balance- 

heet, as almost all show increases. The total of £79,000,000 is 
ie her by £5,000,000 than that of last year, and whilst this, in part, 

‘due to the slightly improved values of some of the currencies, 

toa slad to say that it results in a greater degree from an all-round 

poabe in the general business of the bank. Interest and com- 
mission rates, however, continue at a low level, and competiticn for 
banking business 1s increasingly keen. ; 

We will now pass to the profit and loss account. On the debit 
side charges have risen by £532,000 to a total of £1,348,000, but, 
on the other hand, gross profits are up by £742,000, the total being 
{1,827,000 and the net result is an improvement in the bank’s 
earning capacity of some £210,000 in the year, the net profit being 
{462,0744s compared with £252,850 last year. The result is arrived 
at after providing for bad and doubtful debts and for depreciation 
on capital employed abroad. 

A SATISFACTORY RESULT. 

I feel sure that you will agree that this is satisfactory when you 
bear in mind the relatively low values of many of the currencies in 
which our profits are made, and furthermore that profit and loss 
account this year has borne exceptional expenditure, such as the 
losses of subsidiary companies, which should be non-recurring, as 
also transfer expenses, likewise non-recurring which under the 
laws of the various countries have been incurred in the taking over 
of the business of the Anglo-South American Bank. 

EXPANSION OF Export TRADE. 

The expansion in export trade is illustrated by the following 
figures relating to the period covered by our accounts—i.c., October, 
1936, to September, 1937—in comparison with the preceding corre- 
sponding period. It may be thought that the high levels which the 
favourable trade balances generally attained during the past year 
justified a greater improvement in exchange rates than was the case. 
The figures as recorded are, however, subject to certain important 
qualifications. With the principal exceptions of Argentina and Brazil, 
the published export surpluses are more apparent than real, inasmuch 
as in many cases proceeds of certain exports do not return to the 
country of origin, or, at least, only in part. Moreover, nowadays, 
the operation of ‘‘ compensation ”’ arrangements and particularly the 
German Aski mark system, results in a large part of the proceeds of 
exports from many countries, such as Brazil, Chile, Peru and Central 
America, being restricted to the payment for imports from the 
country buying the exports and, therefore, supplying the exchange, 
and so do not represent balances of freely negotiable currencies. 
Again, in certain cases a proportion of export exchange is not avail- 
able for commercial requirements, but is acquired by the Government 
at special rates and this system was operative notably in Brazil 
until a month ago, when the official quota was abolished. In the 
case of Argentina, you will recall that the official selling rate of 
exchange was reduced from 17 to 16 pesos per £ just prior to our 
meeting a year ago, but rumours since current of a further improve- 
ment in the rate have not been fulfilled, this doubtless being con- 
nected with the fact that the Argentine Government took advantage 
of the existence of the large balances of foreign currencies to reduce 
substantially the burden of the foreign bonded debt. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 

You may wish me to conclude with some remarks as to future 
prospects. One of the most important factors in the general well- 
being of the world is the political and financial stability of those two 
great economic units, the British Empire and the United States. 
Considerable importance, therefore, attaches to indications of 
economic rapprochement between them, such as the discussions now 
proceeding for a Trade Agreement. At the same time, general 
opinion inclines increasingly to the view that the future levels of 
commodity prices will be largely determined by conditions in the 
Unitcd States, and it is not for me to discuss the effects of Govern- 
ment policy upon private enterprise there. 

Recent official statements in our own country as to trade recovery 
have been of a reassuring nature. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
doubted that this recovery has received considerable stimulus from 
the Government’s rearmament programme. Any lasting increase 
i our export trade can hardly materialise without a recovery in the 
purchasing power of the countries producing raw products and, 
indeed, unless commodity prices improve, the volume of inter- 
national trade as a whole next year is bound to be adversely affected. 

In spite, Lowever, of political and economic uncertainties outside 
our control, our business shows signs of increasing prosperity. The 
volume of business, as you know, has developed very considerably 
as Compared with two years ago ; the improvements in our organisa- 
Uon consequent on this development, the economies which we have 
already effected and which we hope still further to effect, the 
tecoveries of old bad debts which are substantial and satisfactory are 
all matters for congratulation and reflect the greatest credit on your 
general manager and his able staff, both here and abroad. 

It remains for me to say that your bank has now celebrated the 
seventy-fifty year of its existence. I feel that there can be no 
better commemoration of this event—apart from the increased 
dividend—than the strong balance-sheet which we have been able 
to present to you this year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE SPECTATOR 











CHANGING PLACES 


ILL you try, in imagination, to change 
places with a poor family this Christ 
mas? Think of yourself and your 

own family with no traditional Christmas 
fare or festivities: with no comforting fire, 
no bulging, mysterious stockings for your 
little ones, no staying up late, no toys, It 
will be difficult, but please try. 


Then, remember that many thousands of 
poor families will have just such a Christmas 
unless . . . and this is the important point 
. «. you will share your festivities with them. 
£5 would give a Christmas Varcel each to ten 

poor families, But if you cannot do as muchas 


you would like, ten shillings would give one poor 

family a parcel. 

Please send a gift now to Preb. Carliie, C41. DD., 
53 Bryanston Street, Londen, HH’ 


CHURCH ARMY 
ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 














Presipent—Tune Mosr Hon, 1: 
MAROUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., 


V. DG, 


THIS Registered Hospital situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas jin the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with ai! 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervor 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 


bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electric baths, Plombiére- 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an_ Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department fo: 


Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemicel, bacteriological and pathological research, 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this Branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrews Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a shert 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the Park. 


sea- 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, fcot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and yentle- 


men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Yelephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can Le seen in Lenk by 


Appointment, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





WILUNA GOLD CORPORATION, LIMITED 





AN EMINENT GEOLOGIST’S RECOMMENDATIONS 





PRESIDING at the annual general meeting of Wiluna Gold Corporation, 
Limited, held in London on December 13th, Mr. John A. Agnew 
(chairman), in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that as the subsidiary company (Wiluna Gold Mines, Limited) 
had paid no dividend in respect of the year to March 31st last, 
the Corporation was similarly unable to make any distribution. 
Operations of the Mines Company had shown a net profit for the 
year of £267,846 (Australian), which had been absorbed by expen- 
diture on new plant and development. The main factor was the 
diminished size and progressive impoverishment of both the east 
and west lodes. These tendencies had now persisted over so great 
a distance that their significance must not be minimised. 

He stated that the ore deposits at Wiluna had presented unusual 
features from the first. It was unusual that a lode like the east 
lode, presenting such strong and well-marked shearing over great 
distance, should prove so erratic at depth. It was also unusual 
that the large west lode No. 2 ore-body had not come within 300 ft. 
of surface and had been encountered unexpectedly. This analogy 
alone indicated the strong chance that in the large unexplored area 
especially to the south of the main workings other lodes existed, 
possibly of equal or greater value. They considered the chances 
sufficiently good to warrant intensive exploration. 

He pointed out that the present ore reserves gave them a life of 
approximately four years, they had a good plant and that smelting 
indicated a higher gold extraction. During that period such propor- 
tion of the working profit as was deemed necessary would be devoted 
to intensive and exhaustive exploration. 

He added that Dr. Connolly, an eminent geologist, had just com- 
pleted an investigation and a cabled summary of his report contained 
recommendations for an extensive drilling programme in favourable 
areas, and it was satisfactory to note that there was a possibility 
of a recurrence of values below the present zone of the main workings. 

Dr. Connolly pointed out that the present ore structure bore no 
relation to the surface which may have been thousands of feet above 
the present surface, and that the Wiluna ore-shoots, which had 
produced 1,300,000 oz. of gold, were once deep-seated. This 
gave more than hope of a recurrence of the lodes at still greater 
depth. The programme of exploration recommended coincided 
with their own views and they proposed to proceed with this work 
at once. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





(a 


ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELDS 





YEAR OF FAVOURING CONDITIONS 





‘| HE nineteenth annual ordinary general meeting of Anglo-Ecuadorian 
Oiltfields Ltd., was held on December 14th at Winchester House, 
London, E.C. 


Mr. H. C. R. Williamson, the Chairman, said that a year ago he had 
described the report as encouraging and healthy ; he thought share- 
holders would agree that judged by the report they were at that 
moment considering, the measure of good health enjoyed last year 
might almost be described as robust health that day. 


Having explained the basis of the Staff Provident Fund which had 
been initiated by their company in conjunction with the Lobitos 
Oilfields Ltd. and its Peruvian subsidiary, he expressed the pleasure 
it was to the board to be able to recommend the payment of a dividend 
of 10 per cent. plus a bonus of § per cent.—the largest distribution 
ever made by the company. If they found themselves in a position 
to repeat that in the future, he thought they would have no reason for 
dissatisfaction. 


The extra deep test well referred to last year was now down 
6,500 feet ; the desired information had not yet been obtained from it, 
and the intention was to continue drilling till a satisfactory production 
had been obtained, or at any rate to the greatest depth possible. The 
Casinghead Gasoline Plant had been in operation during the year and 
had resulted in a largely increased production. ‘Trial runs were made 
of the refinery in February last, and minor difficulties having been 
easily rectified the operation of the plant had been entirely satisfactory. 
There had been a slight increase in the prices of crude oil and condi- 
tions so far as they were concerned had been decidedly favourable. 
There were now some slight indications of a certain weakness in the 
Gasoline price structure in the United States market, but the various 
State Governments of the industry in the U.S.A. were fully alive to 
the situation, and he believed would maintain that spirit of co- 
operation which had resulted in the past year or more, in compara- 
tively stable conditions and the avoidance of wastage. 


On the occasion of his visit to the field he had been greatly struck 
by the improvement that had taken place and the keenness which 
pervaded the whole organisation. Shareholders must not expect 
anything sensational from the company; it would never be a big 
oilfield, but if there were no material changes in crude prices or 
exchange rates, they hoped to be able to make a satisfactory showing 
in the current year. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 1126.) 
encouraging business confidence, while there js 
that the conclusion of an Anglo-American trade 
may prove a favourable influence upon internat 
and so upon industrial prospects. 

* * * * 
STEEL PRODUCTION. 

So far as steel production is concerned, there are Certain! 
no signs of a set-back, let alone a slump, in our main industyj y 
The latest official figures show that the British production « 
steel in November touched the peak figure of 1,178,300 to . 
comparing with 1,133,600 tons in October and with 1,001 ms 
tons in November of last year. Pig iron production for th 
month was slightly lower, but showed a material increase pd 
the results for November of last year, and last month’s declin 
is explained by the fact that there were only thirty blast furnac 
days in November compared with thirty-one in the Previoy 
year, but the daily rate of output was actually higher: th 
starting of the first of the two new blast furnaces at Ebbw Val 
contributed to the increase. From present indications j 
looks as though the current year’s production of steel woul 
amount to 12,850,000 tons, in which case the figure wil] be 
the highest ever recorded. 

* * * * 


SOME RECENT COMPANY MEETINGS. 

At the annual meeting, held last Tuesday, of the Woolwich 
Equitable Building Society, the Chairman, Mr. Fred Hoar. 
stated that the Society at the conclusion of its ninetieth year 
had total assets of more than £70,000,000. How great hy; 
been the progress over the last thirty years may be gathered 
from Mr. Hoare’s further statement that when the present 
General Manager, Mr. Chandler, joined the Society thirty. 
one years ago the total assets were just over £1,000,000, g 
figure which is now exceeded by the Reserve Funds alone, 

Mr. John Agnew, the Chairman of the Wiluna Gold Cor. 
poration, may be commended for his frank statement cop. 
cerning the position at the recent annual meeting. Ther 
has been a deterioration in the development position of the 
property and Mr. Agnew explained, at some length, the 
technical difficulties which had presented themselves. The 
main factor in the position has been the progressive impoverish- 
ment of the east lode, and also to some extent of the No.2 
west lode. These points were in no way minimised by Mr, 
Agnew and shareholders can only hope that the further 
development work which is now being pushed forward may 
yield results justifying the policy which has been pursued. 

Considerable progress has been made over recent years by 
the Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, which is an offshoot of Lobitos 
Oilfields. That profits have steadily risen may be gathered 
from the fact that the dividends have moved up from 3 per cent. 
less than ten years ago to 15 per cent., and at Tuesday’ 
meeting of the shareholders, the Chairman, Mr. H. C. R. 
Williamson, was able to report very favourably on the past 
year’s operations. 


hope, too, 
Agreemen, 
Onal trade 


* * * * 
Goop INDUSTRIAL RESULTS. 

Some allowance, of course, must be made for the fact that 
recent reports of Home Industrial companies cover a period 
preceding the recent set-back in commodities, but the results 
have none the less been of an encouraging and even inspiring 
character. To quote only a few of the recent reports, I would 
cite the instance of Agar, Cross and Co., a merchant exporting 
business, where the report for the past year shows a profit of 
£227,504 as compared with a loss in the preceding year of 
£51,864. And apropos of the comments I make in another 
column on the remarks of Lord Wardington at the recent 
meeting of the Bank of London and South America, it may 
be noted that this great improvement is largely attributable to 
the remarkable improvement in economic conditions in 
Argentina as a result of good crops sold at satisfactory prices. 

* x * *« 


Similarly, better prices for wool and other commodities have 
occasioned a further recovery in the position of the Scottish 
Australian Company; the past year’s report shows a substan- 
tial improvement in earnings, the profit, indeed, rose from 
about £25,000 in the previous year to nearly £75,000. The 
Board are pursuing a conservative policy, however, and the 
dividend has merely been raised from 4 to § per cent., with 4 
considerable increase in the carry forward. 

* * * * 


The Aviation companies are, of course, benefiting in special 
manner at the present time, but the recent announcement by 
the Fairey Aviation Company of a dividend of 12} per cent 
free of tax, against Io per cent., less tax, a year ago is a pretty 
clear indication of a substantial rise in the profits especially 
as the present dividend is payable on a capital of £1,000,000 
against £500,000 a year ago. A. W. K. 
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« THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 273 
By ZENO 


a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 
ll be opened before noon on Tuesday. 
The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 


Solutions should be on the 
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ACROSS 7. These letters are a trap. 

1. What the deceased gardener 8. Persons who make a good 


leaves to his wife? (Two 


words.) 


S 


order. 


13. The kind of trouble Hamlet 


had. 
16. rev. See IT. 
17. The place to hold a sewing- 
bee? (Two words.) 
19. It takes a good deal to catch 
this whale. 
21. Famous opera. 
22. Mammal that goes off at a 
good pace. 
26. rev. Saddle-girth that has an 
advantage. 
27. rev. See 12. 
28. The papal office. 
29. “Let thy true lovers more 
admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—Give 
mea... '* 
30, Cheap novel constructed in 
a cowardly fashion. 
34. Kinds of plant symbolic of a 
hasty lover. 


DOWN 
1, No, this animal can’t throw 
S. 

2, The kind of houses Euro- 
pean statesmen should move 
into. 

3. Game victories. 

4. and 31. Humiliate. 

5. My first and second are 
unchecked in 8. 

6. “ And the Devil did grin, for 

His. . « Sit 
Is pride that apes humility.” 


This fellow gives a Greek 


‘© 


10. 


II 


I2 


land investment ! 


. This plant grows continu- 


ously below. 

Plant in a hurry. 

and 16 across. Doctrine that 
all thought is addressed to 
a second person. 

and 27. Amount gained. 


. Administrative body. 
15. 
16. 
18. 
20. 
23. 


24. 


Locust tree. 

Soft mute. 

Not all right. 

rev. Spoken. 

rev. This kind of person has 
to be clever in stratagem. 
“Is there no... in Gilead ? 
Is there no physician 
there ?” 


. This marble is worthless if 


it gets dry. 


. My first and second are 


unchecked in 1 down. 


. rev. See 4. 


a A 
. Another would make a 


famous American organisa- 
tion. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 272 is Mr. Ernest Carr, 


Lyndall, Forest Drive, Kingswood, Surrey. 











THE 
CLOUDS 
DISPERSE 


14/- 
child. 











THE 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Patron: H.M. The King. Est. 1856, 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. | 
_ aes 


Out of the darkness of neglect and 
destitution 
children have come to know lasting 
love and kindness in our Homes. 
Please help us to maintain them. 
weekly provides 
Kindly send to Director, 
Herbert H. Glanfield, 


many 


unhappy little 


for one 











There is no Capital Depreciation 
with a 


Life Policy 


enquire for details of the 
Society’s various schemes 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 




















‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. © 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve an eon eco eee eae £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Depesits for fixed periods received. 
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CHILE - PERU 
PANAMA CANAL 
WEST INDIES 








ORBITA 22 Jan. ORDUNA 10 Feb. 


Special Fares 


71/3 days Ship as Hotel in Ports 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


Water Street, Liverpool, 3, or Tourist Agents 











London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Leadenhall St., E.C.3, 
America House, Cockspur St., S.W.1, or Local Agents. 


























Guerre © DASTILLES 


FROM ALL CHEMISTS 8 & 3 
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PERSONAL 





BREAKFASTS, free, ample, satis- 

fying, will be supplied this winter 
to hungry East End children, FUNDS permitting ; 
Remember the little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 
25s. for 100. How many may we entertain as your 
guests ?>—R.S.V.P. to THe Rev. Percy INESON, Supt., 
East END Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 3 Bromley 
Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


52,006 


] ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries. &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations tree.—UNIVERSAL DeTEC- 
12 Henrietta St.. W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 








TiVES, 


NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book’ 
“{ cn and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD.,1 (BR)Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
SMOKE TOM LONG,” said the travelling, joker, 

* And ride Third class as a First class smoker.” 


WHERE HELP IS WANTED 

( LD AGE PENSIONER in poor circumstances, in 
urgent need of colostomy belt and special nourish- 

ment. Details given. PLEASE HELP.—Appeal S., 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria 

Street, S.W. 1. 





W* URGENTLY APPEAL FOR FUNDS to 

provide medical requisites and comforts for lady, 
aged 45, who has undergone eleven internal operations 
in five years. Only certain income £31 per annum.— 
Appeal S., DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, W. 6 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
, ries’ COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’s PARK, N.W.r1. 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications 
tor the post of WARDEN of Bedford Coliege House, 
me of the College Residences. Candidates must be 
women graduates of a British University and must 
have had experience in dealing with students. Prefer- 
ence will be given to those between 35 and 45 years of 
age. Salary £300 per annum with board and residence. 
Last date for receiving applications, January 1§th, 1938. 
For turther particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


{ 'NIVERSITY 


OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG. 


JUNIOR LECTURER IN HISTORY. 

Applications are invited for the post of Junior 
Lecturer in the Department of History. 

ASSUMPTION OF DutTIFS.—March Ist, 1938, or as 
soon as possible thereafter. 

SALARY.—£350 x £25 — £400. Application wili be 
made for Provident fund membership, which involves 
contribution of 6 per cent. of salary (Government and 
University together contributing an equal amount). 
Halt salary is payable from the date of leaving England. 
A higher initial salary may be paid in recognition of 
special qualifications and experience. The officer may 
be promoted to Lecturer grade (£450 x £25 — £575) 
atter three years’ service as Junior Lecturer. 

‘TRANSPORT.—£60 will be contributed towards the 
cost of passage, and first-class rail-tare will be refunded | 
tor the journey from Cape ‘Town. 

QUALIFICATIONS.—Applicants should be qualified to 
undertake tutorial work and lecturing on Modern 
European History, which will be the Junior Lecturer’s 
chief duties, but special knowledge of South African 
History and of Colonial History will be a 
recommendation. 

Further information and forms of application may 
be obtained from the SEcRETARY, Office of the High 
Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 
with whom applications—in triplicate—must be lodged 
not later than January 14th, 1938, 


Everything a Man's Gift 


LASTING - EFFICIENT- HANDSOME 
De Luxe 


RAZOR 


Seow Rases Ones 106 
The perfect gift . . . the razor 
with the magnet in the handle. 
Other Models 5/6 & 3/6... Blades 5 for 1/8 
Stocked by all leading 
Chemists, Hairdressers. Stores, etc. 














JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) CTD 











SCHOLARSHIPS 
[J NiveRsity OF BRISTOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Examinations for the three following Scholarships 
each of the value of £100 per annum, will be held in 
ries University on March 22nd, 1938, and following 

ays. 

1. A Dulverton Scholarship tenable in the Faculty 

of Medicine. 

2. A T. H. Green Scholarship tenable in the Faculty 

of Arts. 

3. A Scholarship tenable in the Faculty of Engineer- 

ing. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 
WINIFRED SHAPLAND, 
Secretary and Registrar. 


EDUCATIONAL 
((RANHAM HOUSE, CRANHAM,  GLOS. 
Preparation for College Entrance and other examina- 
tions by experienced tutors. Healthy country life. 
Riding.—Apply, Miss H. CrRsASER, M.A. 


NHE WESTMINSTER TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 

M.A.Oxon., Miss  Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
experienced staff) undertake coaching for all University, 
School, and Civil Service examinations. (Men or women 
students.) Modern Language classes. English for 
foreigners. Small groups for Matriculation and School 
Certificate work. Individual tuition in weak subjects. 
Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice and list 
of recent successes, applyjso Westminster Palace Gardens, 
S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel. Victoria 2976. 











a 
COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL An 
TRAINING COLLEGES. ‘p 


Q UEEN’S SECRETARIA L COLLEGE 







Practical Training 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course £55. Prospectus from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W, 9, 


IRK BECK COLLEG 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), E 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D FI 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees “of 
University of Londonin the Faculties of Arts and Scie : 
Courses in Classics, and in French, English, Geman 
Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Gene 
Non-University Students. Studentships to the vie 
of over £800 are awarded annually to students of hk 
College. Calendar ts., by post rs. 4d. Prospecny 
free-—For full particulars apply to the Satan 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. Any, 
ONDON COLLEGE OF — SECRETARIN 
(Under Distinguished Patronage) ‘ 
Complete and practical training for educated girls ang 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES y 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men — 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified stuger 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject, 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Stoane 615; 


for Social. Professional ani 


Seven monty 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


{NALDER GIRLS’ 











ay meme oe. 
SCHOOL, — SEASCALE 






On the Board ot Education’s lis: 0: efficient schoo 
Provides under the healthiest conditions a thorough 
education on Public School lines. Preparation jg 
professional and social life. kxcellent examination 
results without any pressure. Exceptionally happ; 
atmosphere. Also Junior School for girls from 8 yea 
of age. Prospectus and full particulars of scholarships 
on application 

AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public schoo 
Lt on individual lines for girls trom 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimmy 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for th 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, An, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


HE LAURELS SCHOOL (Late of RUGBY, 
WROXALL ABBEY, WARWICK.—Recognisi 

by Board of Education. This well-known School fa 
Girls now occupies large modern premises in mos 
beautiful surroundings. Preparation for all examin. 
tions to University Entrance and Scholarship standard 
All games, riding and swimming. _ Individual attentoc 
assured. Entire charge if desired. Illustrated pro 
pectus.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 






























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 
“T'. EDWARD’S 






SCHOOL 


3 A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be heli 
on June 7th, 8th and goth, 1938. Scholarships are tw 
each of £100, £70, £50 and several Exhibitions of {3 
The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be awarded 
candidates do not show sufficient merit. There are als 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhib 
tions of £25 tor sons of officers of the Royal Navy ad 
Royal Marines, for the sons of officers of the Regul 
Army and the sons of permanent officers of the Royal At 
Force, serving and retired.— Further i ntormation may 
o>tained trom the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 0: 















CINEMAS 












CADEMY. 
Axford St. Ger. 2981 

The great Italian international  succts 
“ SQUADRONE BIANCO” (U). “It is perfect. 
—Echo de Paris. And a great British picture; “ THE 
LAST ADVENTURERS ” (U). 





first 















BRITISH MALAYA 


For information on all matters relating to 
travel attractions, motoring, agriculture, 
mining and trade, you are invited to write 





for illustrated booklets, &c., to 


MALAYAN INFORMATION 





Malaya House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 








Owin 





MOURNING 
wl 





WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Evgs. (except Weds. and Dec. 24) at 7 p.m. 


BECOMES ELECTRA, by EUGENE 0°NEILI, 
LL BE EXTENDED OVER CHRISTMAS. 


8/6, 4/6, 2/6, bookable. 


(Vie. 0283.) | 
Mats., Weds., 2.30. | 
| 
| 


g to public demand the run of 
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AGENCY 


T. Hutton. 
booksellers. 
















The most wonderful dog story in the world— 
the true story of Greyfriars Bobby by Henry | 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Price 1/2, post free, from 
Published by Oliver & Boyd, 33 
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as a line. a for at: 
%forI3; 7 ‘or 2 
- 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
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LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
CIENCE AND CITIZENSHIP FOUNDATION. 





The first lecture on the above Foundation will be 


if si ir RICHARD GREGORY, Bt., F.R.S. 

at 5.3 BE on Wednesday, January sth, 1938, in the 
Main Physics Theatre of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, South Kensington. Subject : 
Science and Citizenship. 

The lecture is open to the public without fee: 
tickets are necessary, and may be obtained by sending 
a postcard to Mr. R. E. WILLIAMS, 15 Norham Gardens, 
Oxford, by January Ist. 

Members of the Physical Society, the S.M.A., 
and the A.W.S.T., who hold tickets for the Exhibitions 
then being held in the Imperial College do not need 


tickets. 


———— — 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, ce. 


TRIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road.—Do you 
k know of this shop where you may examine at leisure 
and in comfort the latest books on religious, social and 
international problems ? Opposite Euston Station. 
*Phone El EUSton 3602. 

¥ EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


Jy ITERARY Typewtg.,Trans., &c., ° ge ex. MSS. 
Is. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3 000: —Miss N 
MCFARLANE (C), TheStudy,96MarinePde. »Leigh-on-Sea 

JO COLLECTIONS, 
by G. C. Macpherson (Elgin Courant, 3s. 6d.). 
“A phe picture of the vicissitudes of a minister in 
foreign countries . . . a distinctive personality ...”— 
Aberdeen | University Review, Nov. 1937. 
TUANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate con- 
W sideration. —Send poems to COLUMBIAN Music 
PusLisHERS, LTD., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 



































FOR THE TABLE, ec. 





N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD, 
Per Tin, by post, 2s. rod.. 4s. 1od., 7s. Id. 
Enclose your greeting cards with order and we will 
post for Christmas delivery to your triends. 
Complete Price List post free on request 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS LIMITED, 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 
MINEST KENYA COFFEE, treshly “roasted, berry 


or ground, 3 lb. for §s. 6d., post paid in Uk— 
RALPH RICHARDSON, Coffee Planter, Ware, Herts. 

















SHOP BY POST 


QHETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy: 
in 7 at 1s. 4d. per lb. for hindquarters ; 

Is. per lb. for forequarters; and 1s, 2d. per lb. for 
sides and whole carcasses. All carriage paid per parcel 
Despatched on Mondays and Wednesdays.— 

aa M. Aviz & Sons, Voe, Shetland. 











CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


lag RECORD TOKENS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


An E.M.G. RECORD TOKEN is a passport to 
nae pa for lovers of music, and makes a perfect com- 

ined greeting card and Christmas gift. Tokens are 
issued by us for any amount and we will exchange them 
for records of any make. If the recipient is unable to 
visit us at Grape Street, we will send the records of his 
choice by post—making no charge for inland postage on 
ten shillingsworth or more of records. 

E.M.G. HAND-MaADE GRAMOPHONES, LtTD., 11 Grape 
Street, W.C.2. Telephone: Temple Bar 7166-7. 


—_— 











MISCELLANEOUS 


etal 

10 bac as brag 

Turn yorrh us to WNUCHESS 

Escape n a Africa and 

sunshine ising to West cs only: 

ner cr First | 4g Gns. 

Morocco: 28 days from 4 m 34 Gns- 
MAR 23 15 30 days from 

MAR. 


Apply—Your Local Agent or Canadian 
Pacific, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 
(WHlitehall 5100). 103 Leadenhall St., 
E.C.3. London and all principal cities. 








WHERE TO STAY 


EST AND CONVALESCENCE.—Country Home. 
Well heated. Beautiful country, distant view sea. 
Excellent food. H. & C. most rooms. No nursing, but 
medical instructions observed. Prices from £2.—Apply, 
Trustees, The Firs, Crowhurst, Sussex. 








HE BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO.—Ideal 
position, West Cliff Front, noted for Comfort. 
Service and Cuisine. Resident Physician. T. No. 341. 








PIANOS 


LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 








ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





H‘vE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
#9 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

uesday of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
5% for 13: 74% for 26: 


EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 
children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 





tions: and 10% for §2: 














Apply _ Mrs. Ss. HAMILTON, Voe, . Shetland. oie 5 
- London Council of Social Service invites 
applications for the post of SECRETARY. 


Candidates should have proved their capacity for social 
work, and have had administrative experience in 
voluntary organisations and/ or statutory bodies. A 
salary of £500 to £750 is offered according to the 
qualifications of the candidate. Applications should be 
sent in by January 24th.—Forms of application will 
be sent on request to the CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON 
Council. OF SOCIAL SERVICE, 7 Bayley Street, W.C. 1. 











WANTED TO: PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. 3048.) 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


ey, * or advertised in 
The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.6.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (14 kines). 


























TO LET 
UDOR cottage, unfurnished, 6 rooms. Lovely 
country, — £52 p.a.—Box No. A698. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


_— E CLUB LTD.(96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347. 








I ROIT WICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C, 





7‘ DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
4Crescent. Tgms.: ‘“‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





I IME TREE CLUB, 137 Ebury St., S.W. 1. Tel.: 
4 Sloan 8862. Room, Breakfast & Bath from 6s. 6d. 
night. Full board & weekly terms if required. Garden. 


\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. < 70 Bed- 
rooms, grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Brochure free. Two Resident Physicians. 








»EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post fred rad 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. ty Ltp., St. GrorGt’s HoteL, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 





YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
b quarters, situated i in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “* S,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





W: ARWICK CLUB LTD.(21St.George’: sSq., S.W.1). 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w kly 5 with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH | 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—-TUDOR CLOSE. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. vice nadie -TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARM 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRI 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT—(Hants). ee = PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—C aie HY. 

RLOW MANOR HOTEL. 

HASTINGS. —ATBANY, 


—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON. .—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH Se 
LEAMINGTON SPA. gi ot ON HOUSE. 


—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2., 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 98-102 Cromwell 


me) 43 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYD ts 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. ~ MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). man’ VIE 

OYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PErwIcK Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey.).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGE NNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—-LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—H feeran TONE PK., Weston, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOT 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK, HYDRO pom. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTE 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN wyvis, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY. yt 2N COURT PRIVATE. 

—PA 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
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PHYLLOSAN 





BRAND OF CHLOROPHYLL TABLETS 


“I was sick, weak, and getting old— 
to-day [am young and remaining so” 





“T have been taking ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets in. 
termittently over long periods and affirm the 
tablets do all that is claimed for them, and 
more. 

“Tam now 59 years of age and since com. 
mencing their use about 7 years ago I feel 
not a day over 30. Full of energy, never 
dull, healthy, cat anything, sleep well and 
working on.an average 12 to 15 hours a day, 
*Phyllosan’ tablets in my case have, with- 
out doubt, stopped the hand of time! Seven 
years ago I was sick, weak, and getting old. 
To-day I am young and remaining so. 

“ This is my tribute of thanks to ‘Phyllosan’ 
tablets. They have made a new man of me, 
given me power to appreciate and realise 
the sheer joy of living re-equipped with youth 
and health. It is impossible for me to ex. 
press my feelings in mere words! You have 
my permission to use this letter.””_ (Mr.)—— 
§ Phyllosan’ brand of chlorophyll tablets supply 
your entire system with new life. Every cell is 
revitalized. 
feeling of youth and well-being imparted. A 


Every organ is toned up, and a 


course of ‘Phyllosan’ tablets makes you feel and 
‘Take 


and the results will astonish you ! 


look ten years younger. 


Start taking ‘Phyllosan’ tablets to-day! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arterics, correct 
your Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your 
Nerves, and increase all your Physical and Vital Forces ! 
Your confidence in ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets is based on these outstanding facts : 


© Phyllosan > tablets are the 
eminent scientists 
University. ‘The 
tests and have been con 
*Phyllosan’ tablets 
Their 
scientists as the ess 
§ Phyllosan’ tablets can 


result of prolonged research by one of the mos 
E. BUERGI, M.D., Professor of Medicine a 
claims made for these tablets are based on hospita 
irmed by a wealth of medical a 
tain no deleterious drugs, no 
pal ingredient (of vegetable origin) is 
ntial substance of all the vital energy in 
taken as naturally as your 
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Of all chemists, 3/-, Sle, and Family size, 20/+. 
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FREE! 


Revolving Tablet-container 


and interesting Book about * Phyllosan’ tablets 
A novel revolving tablet-container in coloured bakelite, for pocket or handbag, 
made to hold twelve tablets, will be supplied FREE, together with our book 
© Revitalization and Rejuveni Modern Possibility”? on receipt of coupon and 
13d. stamp for postage. (No tablets will be sent with container). 
n of I Bl ERGI, M oe. nih fessor of 
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London, 
1—Friday, 
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4 to Natural Chemicals Ltd. (Dept. 54 ) 

i 12 Clipstone Street, London, W.1. 

i I enclose 14d. stamp for postage. Please send me: 1ftacl 
(1) A coloured bakelite tablet-container. Siieus 

B 2 Voie eadhsale ut ‘Phyliosan’ tablets. (Strike out | by on 

a if book not required, but if BOOK ONLY is required, corneé 

5 do not send stamp). State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss. nly 

. oo, ee eee ee ee 

Re Re ere 

4 
Writein CAPITAL LETTERS and u ’ marcin. ik ea eae 
Send stamp in sealed enve 8.17/12 
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